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News  briefs 

The  Committee 
Against  Racism 

is  sponsoring  an  Open  For¬ 
um,  Speak  Out  on  the  English 
Exit,  in  C-100,  on  Wed.,  Feb.  29 
at  noon.  Students,  faculty,  and 
staff  are  strongly  encouraged 
to  attend  and  make  their  opin¬ 
ions  known  about  the  English 
Exit  Exam,  as  well  as  any 
other  topics  of  concern  on 
campus.  This  Speak  Out  can 
help  make  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  better  understand  just 
what  campus  opinion  about 
this  issue  really  is. 

****** 

Women  to  Women 

a  support  group  for  re-entry 
women  on  campus,  will  have  a 
special  meeting  on  Feb.  20  in 
C-317  at  noon.  The  advisor, 
Prof.  Fran  Fitch,  will  lead  an 
informal  discussion  on  The 
Ten  Great  Books  of  Femi¬ 
nism.  Bring  your  lunch  - 
they’ll  provide  the  coffee  and 
conversation! 

****** 

“The  Interview,” 

a  job  search  seminar  to  give 
the  job  seeker  a  step-by-step 
approach  to  handling  the  in¬ 
terview  situation,  is  being  of¬ 
fered  every  Tuesday  in  the 
Placement  Office  (C-341) 
from  4 : 45  to  7 : 00  p.m.  Resume 
help  is  available  on  Wednes¬ 
days  from  5:15  to  7:00  p.m., 
also  in  room  C-341.  Students  or 
graduates  interested  in  res¬ 
ume  help  are  asked  to  visit  the 
office  with  a  rough  draft  of 
his/her  resume.  A  free  book¬ 
let,  “Job  Search  Skills,”  is 
available  for  help  in  writing 
resumes. 

****** 

3  academic  honor- 
ees 

have  been  chosen  to  replace 
those  members  who  gradu¬ 
ated  in  December.  They  are 
Deborah  Solivais,  represent¬ 
ing  the  department  of  History 
and  Political  Science;  Joseph 
Leslie,  department  of  Man¬ 
agement;  and  Mary  Margaret 
Farrell,  department  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 


SNEA 

The  Student  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  will  meet 
Mon.,  Feb.  20  at  noon  in  G-7E 
to  discuss  setting  up  commit¬ 
tees  for  a  conference  on  child 
abuse.  The  club  is  for  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  teaching 
majors  and  represents  the  en¬ 
tire  education  department. 

****** 

Free  Income  Tax 
Help 

will  be  available  from  10 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Feb.  25,  March 
10,  March  31 ,  and  April  7  at  the 
Lake  County  Public  Library  at 
1919  W.  Lincoln  Highway, 
Merrillville.  26  volunteers 
from  PUC  were  trained  by  the 
Volunteer  Income  Tax  Pro¬ 
gram.  They  took  a  three-day 
training  course  taught  by  an 
IRS  officer  last  month  and 
also  passed  an  IRS  qualifying 
exam. 

****** 

Everyone  is  invited 

to  the  symposium,  “Deci¬ 
sion  84  -  Year  of  the 

Freeze?”,  to  learn  more  about 
and  discuss  the  history  and 
terminology  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  the  consequences 
of  nuclear  war,  the  Russians, 
and  what  the  ordinary  citizen 
can  do.  The  symposium  will  be 
Feb.  25  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:00 
p.m.  in  G-103.  No  admission 
charge,  and  coffee  and  punch 
will  be  available. 


— 
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'-Reigning  king  &  queen 


Flanked  by  members  of  their  court,  seniors  Gary  Wagner  and 
Mary  O’Brien  were  crowned  homecoming  king  and  queen  dur¬ 
ing  halftime  of  last  Friday’s  game.  Gary  is  majoring  in  Mechan¬ 
ical  Engineering  and  was  sponsored  by  A.S.M.E.,  I.E.E., 
;  A.S.L.E.,  S.W.E.  Mary,  majoring  in  Info  Systems  and  Computer 
,  Programming,  was  sponsored  by  the  PUC  Cheerleaders. 
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Lee  Rademacher  is  ‘crazy  on’ 
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“An  idea  whose  time  has  come ” 

Honor  society  planned  for  fall 


“One  more  indication  that  we  are  coming 
of  age”  is  how  Marilynn  Martin,  Assistant  to 
the  Chancellor,  sees  next  fall’s  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  honor  society  on  campus. 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  chapter  of  the 
Phi  Kappa  Phi  Honor  Society  has  already 
been  approved  by  the  Council  of  Deans  at 
Purdue  Calumet,  Martin  said,  and  a  formal 
application  to  Phi  Kappa  Phi  is  currently 
being  prepared. 

Seniors  in  the  top  tenth  of  the  class  will  be 
eligible;  students  in  the  highest  five  percent 

C-Building 
f threatened 9 
once  again 

Bomb  threat... again? 

On  February  9th,  at  approximately  3:30 
p.m.,  Purdue  University  Calumet  Police  re¬ 
ceived  an  inter-campus  call  stating  that  a 
bomb  had  been  placed  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  library  building.  The  call  was  placed  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  campus  police.  The  third  floor 
of  the  library  building  was  notified  of  the  al¬ 
leged  bomb,  and  most  classes  were  then 
cancelled. 

When  asked  about  the  problem  of  bomb 
threats  at  Purdue  Calumet,  Chief  Glen 
Conor  said,  “Most  of  the  calls  reporting 
bombs  come  during  scheduled  tests  or  dur¬ 
ing  finals  week.”  He  also  said  that  the  rea¬ 
son  for  not  evacuating  the  whole  building 
was  because  the  police  needed  more  to  go 
on.  “We  investigate  the  area  of  the  report  to 
see  if  any  evidence  of  a  bomb  can  be  found,” 
said  Conor. 

Conor  also  said  that  no  evidence  has  ever 
been  found  that  would  verify  the  existence 
of  the  bomb  threats.  The  switchboard  opera¬ 
tors  are  trained  to  deal  with  these  type  of 
phone  calls  concerning  situations  of  this 
kind.  Calls  of  this  nature  are  not  transferred 
to  University  police  because  a  caller  report¬ 
ing  a  bomb  threat  is  not  very  likely  to  wait 
while  he  or  she  is  on  hold. 


of  class  may  be  elected  during  the  final  term 
of  their  junior  year.  Martin  said  the  initial 
suggestion  for  an  honor  society  at  PUC  orig¬ 
inated  from  a  meeting  of  the  Chancellor’s 
Forum  of  Academic  Honorees. 

Professors  YJean  Chambers,  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Creative  Arts;  Sheila  McAu- 
liffe,  Education  and  English;  and  Terry 
Warfield,  Management;  have  accepted  as 
advisors  for  this  project.  “I’m  really  ex¬ 
cited,”  McAuliffe  said,  “and  feel  that  this  is 


by  Laura  Waluszko 

'  Managing  Editor 

Se  habla  espanol? 

Parlez-vous  francais? 

Whether  the  answers  are  no  or  yes  to  ei¬ 
ther  of  these  questions,  all  students  and 
their  families  and  friends  are  invited  to  the 
Foreign  Languages  Career  Night,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Feb.  16, 7-8:30  p.m.  A  panel  discussion 
will  present  the  “skills  employers  are  look¬ 
ing  for”  and  “the  benefits  for  them  of  for¬ 
eign  language  study,”  said  Dr.  Geoffrey 
Barrow,  department  head  of  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages. 

Barrow  emphasized  that  the  night  is 
geared  toward  anyone  who  has  had  any  in¬ 
terest  or  study  in  a  foreign  language  in  high 
school  or  college.  Working  with  Barrow, 
Beth  Pellicciotti,  director  of  Career  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Placement,  said  the  career 
night  will  not  be  a  “recruitment  fair.”  She 
said  the  three-member  panel  will  represent 
a  “spectrum”  of  employment  opportunities 
from  Taco  Bell,  the  Bank  of  Indiana,  and  the 
probationary  and  juvenile  courts  depart¬ 
ment  in  Crown  Point. 

“We  want  to  get  the  message  out  as  to  the 
type  of  people  employers  are  looking  for,” 
she  said.  Since  the  panelists  are  from  per¬ 
sonnel  departments,  Barrow  explained  that 
even  if  they’re  not  recruiting  in  the  formal 
sense,  they’re  still  looking. 

“One  of  the  biggest  things  I’m  seeing  on 
this  campus  is  the  need  for  communication 
skills,"  Pellicciotti  said,  and  during  the  ca¬ 
reer  night  students  can  “directly  hear  from 


an  idea  whose  time  has  really  come.” 

“It  will  give  students  who  have  already 
proven  their  ability  in  academics  a  chance 
to  get  more  involved  in  the  university  it¬ 
self,”  she  commented.  She  added  that  she 
feels  having  an  honor  society  will  help  to 
“upgrade  the  facility  itself”  and  “encour¬ 
age  us  to  keep  the  high  quality  we  have  al¬ 
ready  achieved.” 

“I  see  it  as  another  outlet  for  intellectual 
growth  and  development,”  Martin  added. 


employers  about  the  advantages  in  foreign 
languages  and  liberal  arts  training  in  gen¬ 
eral.” 

Barrow  said  he  feels  the  evening  will  help 
present  a  “better  sense  of  purpose  for  lan¬ 
guage  study”  and  a  recognizing  of  the 
“practical  applications  and  functional  skills 
that  we  believe  are  supplied  through  foreign 
language  courses.” 

“There  are  lots" of  jobs  opening  up  in  the 
service  field,”  Pellicciotti  said.  There  needs 
to  be  an  “awareness  that  these  are  where 
there  are  tremendous  opportunities,”  she 
added. 


Do  you  speak  the  language? 
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Purdue  security  goes  out  on  a  ledge 


On  Friday,  Jan.  27,  1984,  several  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  photographic  equipment 
was  stolen  from  the  Purdue  Chronicle  office. 
That  same  evening  over  $25  worth  of  food 
and  beverages  were  stolen  from  SPB  of¬ 
fices. 

Over  the  weekend  of  January  28  and  29, 
some  copper  tubing  disappeared  from  the 
Physical  Plant  Building,  and  on  February 
13,  a  stereo  was  stolen  from  an  office  in  the 
Porter  Building. 

With  all  the  items  disappearing  over  that 
weekend,  the  Chronicle  staff  called  security 
on  the  30th  to  see  what  was  going  to  be  done 
about  it.  They  said  that  with  the  Wagenblast 
shooting  taking  place  the  preceding  Friday, 
they  still  had  to  file  reports  and  would  get  to 
the  ‘other  things’  when  they  could.  (The 
other  things  included  sending  an  officer  to 
the  Chronicle  offices  to  check  out  the  room 
and  file  the  report) . 

On  the  following  Tuesday  (no  report  filed 
as  of  yet),  we  noticed  an  officer  strolling 
around  the  parking  lot,  checking  for  permits 
-  obviously  a  more  pressing  issue. 

On  Monday,  Feb.  19,  at  approximately  7 
p.m.,  two  Chronicle  staff  members  climbed 
out  on  the  ledge  of  the  Porter  Building  for  a 
breath  of  air  (admittedly  a  stupid  stunt).  A 


PUC  policeman,  however,  immediately  saw 
them  and  told  them  to  go  back  inside  - 
which  they  did  ( almost  immediately) . 

Always  concerned  with  doing  a  thorough 
job,  the  officer  came  up  to  the  Chronicle  of¬ 
fice  and  brought  a  fellow  officer  (presum¬ 
ably  for  reinforcement)  to  speak  with  the 
momentarily  fool-hardy  staffers.  Officer 
No.  l  demanded  to  know  their  names  since 
they  had  violated  safety  regulations,  while 
Office  No.  2  cased  the  office  and,  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  let  these  criminal-type  staffers 
off  the  hook,  asked  Officer  No.  1  if  they  were 
giving  him  “a  hard  time.” 

Officer  No.  1  demanded  to  see  some  iden¬ 
tification.  How  could  these  two  people  prove 
they  were  staff  members  if  they  didn’t  have 
a  piece  of  paper  declaring  that  fact?  So  what 
if  their  keys  had  opened  the  office  door  and 
they  were  laying  out  the  news  pages  spread 
across  the  table?  Hadn’t  Richard  Speck  and 
Gary  Gilmore  broken  into  newsrooms  and 
laid  out  pages  before  committing  their 
heinous  crimes? 

Officers  No.  1  and  1,  unsatisfied  that  the 
two  staff  members  could  not  produce  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  of  their  positions  or  author¬ 
ization  to  be  present  in  the  office,  com¬ 
mented  on  the  fact  that  it  was  in  this  very  of¬ 


fice  that  some  cameras  had  been  stolen  - 
and  no  wonder!  Without  the  proper  papers, 
anyone  could  break  in  and  steal  something. 

We  hung  our  heads  in  shame  over  the 
camera  episode.  How  could  we  have  been  so 
foolish?  No  wonder  the  police  haven’t  at¬ 
tempted  any  sort  of  investigation-it  was  our 
fault  for  not  having  the  proper  identi¬ 
fication!  No  wonder  they  hadn’t  been  any¬ 
where  near  the  office  the  evening  the  cam¬ 
eras  were  stolen-they  knew  that  the 
Chronicle  office  allowed  just  about  anyone 
to  enter!  Now  it  was  all  becoming  so  clear! 

The  officers  left  and  were  joined  bya  third 
campus  policeman  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
ledge  for  a  few  more  moments  (the  stu¬ 
dents’  safety  always  a  major  concern). 
Those  in  the  Chronicle  office  could  rest  as¬ 
sured.  They  were  outnumbered  by  their  own 
personal  security  guards  (3  to  2),  and  they 
could  thus  breathe  easier  knowing  that  a 
vicious  scum  without  a  parking  permit 
would  never  get  away  with  taking  a  spot 
that  was  not  rightfully  theirs. 

Coincidentally,  at  approximately  the 
same  time  the  Chronicle  office  was  under 
watch,  just  across  the  street  past  the  load¬ 
ing  dock  of  the  library  building  a  student’s 
stereo  was  being  stolen  from  his  car. 


Naturally,  there  were  no  policemen  around 
since  it  took  three  just  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
Chronicle  staffers.  It  brings  into  perspective 
just  how  overworked  Campus  Security  real¬ 
ly  is. 

Up  until  the  incident,  the  newspaper  had 
no  real  gripes  or  praise  about  PUC’s  police. 
Even  though  they  seemed  to  be  an  easy  tar¬ 
get,  with  many  people  around  campus  con¬ 
tinually  slamming  them,  the  Chronicle  had 
planned  on  remaining  decidely  neutral  on 
the  subject  of  Campus  Security.  We’d  like  to 
thank  them,  however,  for  opening  our  eyes 
and  bringing  themselves  to  our  attention. 

If  it  weren’t  for  the  officers  showing  up 
Monday,  the  two  silly  staffers  would  have 
probably  reentered  the  office  anyway, 
realizing  it  wasn’t  a  safe  place  to  begin  with. 
Thanks  to  the  officers,  though,  these  future 
criminals  were  put  in  their  place. 

Luckily,  they  were  putting  these  street 
scums  in  their  place  instead  of  merely 
watching  another  common  stereo  thief. 
Thanks  again,  and  don’t  worry  about  our 
cameras.  We  know  you  weren’t,  but  we 
understand  perfectly. 

_ Editorial 


Dean  Sefler  talks  about  the  value  of  a  liberal  arts  degree 


Perspective 


George  Sefler  „ 

If  I  asked  you  what  you  are  here  for,  you 
might  answer:  “To  get  a  good  job.  I  need  a 
college  education  —  a  good  education.”  Few 
would  disagree.  But,  what  is  a  good  educa¬ 
tion?  What  assures  that  you  are  getting  your 


money’s  worth?  What  distinguishes  training 
from  an  education?  The  answer  may  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

Technical  training  is  transformed  into  a 
university  education  by  the  liberal  arts 
courses  you  take.  Consider  the  following  ex¬ 
amples  of  restructuring  a  university.  Re¬ 
move  the  law  school  from  any  university, 
and  you  still  have  a  university.  Remove  the 
medical  school  from  that  university,  and  the 
university  still  exists.  Yet,  take  away  the 
liberal  arts  from  that  university,  and  you  no 
longer  have  a  university. 

In  the  next  three  editions  of  The  Purdue 
Chronicle  I  will  critically  discuss  and  ques¬ 
tion  three  maxims  which  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  “truths”  for  a  university  educa¬ 
tion.  These  maxims  are: 

1.  The  sole  purpose  of  a  university  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  get  a  job. 

2.  It  is  better  to  focus  upon  short-term 
educational  goals  than  upon  long-term  ones. 

3.  Students  really  need  only  practical  or 
vocational  courses.  Non-vocational  courses 
are  impractical  and  need  not  be  studied. 

In  reference  to  the  first  maxim,  good  jobs 
are  so  very  important  today.  Yet,  to  limit 


Good  side  of  permit  to  park 


Johnette  Worak 


A  lot  of  people  here  at  Purdue  complain 
about  having  to  pay  $15  each  semester  for  a 
parking  permit.  Their  reasoning  is  that  they 
can  hardly  ever  find  a  parking  place,  so  why 
should  they  pay  $15  for  a  permit.  Yes,  most 
people  complain  about  this,  but  not  me. 

Sure,  I’ve  had  to  feed  dimes  to  parking 
meters  lots  of  times  because  the  metered 
spaces  were  the  only  ones  available,  and  I, 
too,  have  had  to  park  in  Egypt  and  then 
hitchhike  back  to  the  campus  in  order  to 
make  it  to  class  on  time.  Still,  I  don’t  com¬ 
plain. 

I  stopped  complaining  my  second  semes¬ 
ter  at  Purdue.  I  had  just  gotten  out  of  my 
last  class  and  was  anxious  to  get  home; 
however,  when  I  reached  my  car  I  realized 
that  someone  had  foolishly  left  the  lights  on. 
I  was  frantic. 

You  see,  I  live  in  Valparaiso  and  that  real¬ 
ly  was  just  too  far  to  walk.  I  had  all  of 
eighty-seven  cents  in  my  purse  and  didn’t 
know  what  to  do.  Luckily,  a  passer-by  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  call  the  Purdue  Police  Depart¬ 
ment. 

I  did,  and  within  minutes,  a  policeman  ar¬ 
rived  with  jumper  cables  and  started  my 
car.  After  thinking  about  it,  I  realized  that  a 
service  station  would  have  charged  me  at 
least  $20.  All  it  cost  me  was  a  “thank  you.  ” 


Then  there  was  the  time  that  someone  left 
my  car  keys  in  the  ignition  and  locked  the 
doors.  This  was  only  a  few  short  weeks  after 
someone  had  left  my  lights  on  and  I  was  a 
little  embarrassed  to  call  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  again,  but  my  only  other  option  was  to 
call  home  and  have  my  husband  bring  my 
extra  set  of  keys. 

Now,  my  husband  tends  to  give  lectures 
on  "common  sense”  and  “forgetfullness” 
for  months  after  such  an  incident,  so  I  opted 
to  again  dial  extension  230  (the  Purdue  Po¬ 
lice  Department) .  I  was  tempted  to  disguise 
my  voice  lest  someone  there  recognize  me, 
but  apparently  no  one  did  and  they  sent  an¬ 
other  officer  to  my  rescue. 

He  too,  arrived  in  practically  no  time  at 
all  with  some  kind  of  metal  strip  and  popped 
the  lock  on  my  cardoor.  He  was  very  polite 
too,  no  lectures  or  anything,  and  soon  I  was 
on  my  way  home. 

So  you  can  understand  why  I  don’t  com¬ 
plain  about  paying  for  a  parking  permit. 
Without  that  $15  fee  there  might  not  be  a  po¬ 
lice  department  to  call  in  such  emergencies. 
Even  though  you  may  not  be  as  forgetful  or 
absent-minded  as  I,  things  can  happen,  (like 
sub-zero  weather  and  a  weak  battery,  or 
perhaps  a  flat  tire)  and  at  least  you  know 
that  there  is  someone  there  to  help.  i 


the  value  of  an  education  to  this  singular 
goal  is  shortsighted  and  causes  one  to  miss 
out  on  a  real  education.  You  go  to  college  not 
only  to  make  a  living,  but  also  to  shape  your 
life  in  a  way  that  will  provide  you  happiness 
and  satisfaction. 

In  essence,  a  successful  college  education 
is  a  maturation  process  —  not  only  intellec¬ 
tually,  but  also  socially,  emotionally,  cul¬ 
turally,  and  spiritually.  It  is  a  process 
wherein  you  find  out  who  you  really  are. 
While  professional  courses  focus  upon  earn¬ 
ing  a  living,  liberal  arts  courses  allow  you 
critically  to  examine  your  basic  beliefs  and 
consciously  choose  a  profession  which  is 
personally  fulfilling  and  rewarding.  Both 
kinds  of  courses  are  essential  to  assure  suc¬ 
cess. 

Success  is  based  not  only  on  what  you 
technically  know,  but  also  on  how  well  you 
understand  yourself.  This  is  the  “value- 
added”  dimension  which  distinguishes  a 
quality  education  from  competent  training. 
The  philosopher  Socrates  perhaps  summar¬ 
ized  the  importance  of  your  self-image  when 
he  said  “The  examined  life  is  not  worth  liv¬ 
ing.”  “Know  Thyself!” 


In  today’s  world  we  have  lost  sight  of  this 
crucial  goal  of  education:  the  goal  of  self-re¬ 
alization.  This  is  very  important.  Unless  we 
look  within  ourselves  and  determine  our 
personal  goals  and  values,  and  unless  we 
can  communicate  them  confidently  to 
others,  we  will  feel  a  void  within  ourselves, 
an  emptiness  which  on  a  long  term  basis 
gradually  eats  away  at  us  and  keeps  us  from 
succeeding. 

Vocational  courses  train  us  to  look  outside 
ourselves  so  that  we  can  somehow  find  a 
niche  within  our  social  structure.  Liberal 
arts  courses  teach  us  to  look  within  our¬ 
selves  to  discover  the  truth  of  who  we  are 
and  what  is  important  to  us  as  human  be¬ 
ings.  It  is  when  the  within  and  the  without 
meet  that  we  have  achieved  a  true  sense  of 
human  reality. 

In  essence,  when  we  have  balanced  our  in¬ 
ternal  needs  with  our  external  skills,  then 
the  value  of  higher  education  becomes 
transparent  to  us.  To  achieve  the  good  life, 
society  needs  more  than  trained  techni¬ 
cians.  It  needs  educated  men  and  women 
who  can  make  humanistic  choices  about 
themselves  and  the  future. 
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VIEWS 


Instructors  are  never  the 


Deborah  Solivais 

Columnist 


During  the  3-1/2  years  I’ve  been  attending 
Purdue,  I’ve  heard  many  complaints  about 
a  lot  of  professors.  Since  students’  com¬ 
plaints  carry  very  little  weight  in  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  hierarchy,  it  is  best  to  remember  that 
it  takes  all  kinds  to  make  the  world  go 
round. _ _ 


They  are  the  bane  of  his  academic  exist¬ 
ence.  Even  though  their  tuition  helps  pay  his 
salary,  and  so  they  allow  him  to  pursue  the 
outside  scholarly  endeavors  he  prefers,  he 
will  not  acknowledge  them. 

He  will  lecture  at  them.  He  will  test  them. 
But  he  will  not  know  them.  He,  after  all,  is  a 
professor.  And  they  are  not. 

Just  so,  it  takes  a  wide  variety  of  person¬ 
ality  types  to  make  the  university  such  a 
unique  setting  in  which  to  study  human  na¬ 
ture.  An  ideal  place  to  begin  that  study  is  in 
the  classroom,  all  eyes  on  the  figure  behind 
the  podium. 

A  man  enters  the  first  room,  dressed  very 
casually  in  the  manner  of  scholars  who  are 
above  any  materialistic  trappings.  He 
doesn’t  notice  the  bodies  perched  uneasily  in 
uncomfortable  chairs.  But  he  assumes  they 
are  there  as  they  are  every  semester. 

His  countenance  suggests  that  he  is  proud 
of  his  great  wealth  of  knowledge;  he  is  im¬ 
pressed  by  his  Ph.D.  He  assumes  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  equally  enthralled  by  his  sharp 
wit,  his  sparkling  delivery  of  facts.  If  they 
are  not,  it  doesn’t  concern  him. 


He  lectures  to  the  wall,  to  the  ceiling,  to 
the  floor— never  to  the  bodies  fidgeting  and 
yawning  before  him.  They  are  mere  stu¬ 
dents,  people  without  degrees,  minds  of  in¬ 
ferior  capacity. 

A  woman  makes  an  entrance  in  the  second 
room.  She  is  dressed  expensively,  meticu¬ 
lously,  fitting  for  an  executive  boardroom 
meet.  She  exudes  an  air  of  authority.  Her 
qualifications  are  impeccable.  She  brings 
on-the-job  experience  and  excellent  refer¬ 
ences  to  her  position  at  the  university.  Of 
course,  no  one  ever  asked  if  she  could  teach. 

She  basks  in  the  limelight,  preening  and 
scanning  the  captive  audience.  Her  adrena¬ 
lin  starts  to  pump.  She  is  ready  to  begin  her 
performance. 

She  invites  the  students  to  applaud  her, 
and  she  pastes  on  a  smile  when  some  of 
them  lay  flowers  at  her  feet.  But  they  do  not 
escape  her  criticism.  No  one  does.  For  they 
are  measured  against  her  own  high  stand¬ 
ards.  And  most  members  of  the  audience 
are  found  lacking.  They  are  not  worthy  of 
her  respect.  After  all,  she  is  a  professional. 
And  they  are  not. 


same 


Into  a  third  room  walks  another  woman  j 
Above  all,  she  wants  to  seem  confident;  shef 
hak  practiced  her  stance.  She  is  keenly! 
aware  that  some  of  the  students  have  been 
in  school  longer  than  she  has.  It  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  she  make  a  good  impression. 

Her  associate’s  degree  is  proof  that  she 
knows  the  subject  matter  she  has  come  to 
teach,  but  she  worries  that  it  will  not  be 
enough.  Suppressing  her  fears,  she  begins. 
She  is  eager  to  impart  her  knowledge  to  the 
people  who  have  paid  substantial  fees  to 
have  their  names  posted  on  her  roster.  Her 
eagerness  is  refreshing. 

Her  primary  goal  is  to  meet  the  students’ 
expectations.  She  surveys  the  sea  of  friendly 
faces  before  her,  hoping  they  are  not  disap¬ 
pointed.  And  they  are  not. 

A  man  enters  a  fourth  room.  He  is  smil¬ 
ing.  His  Ph  D.  has  served  him  well  as  a 
passport  to  the  many  classrooms  he  has 
visited  during  his  academic  career.  He 
looks  upon  each  trip  as  a  new  adventure.  He 
is  at  home  behind  the  podium,  comfortable 
in  front  of  the  students,  careful  to  look  at 
them,  to  talk  to  them,  and  to  listen  to  them. 
It  is  obvious  that  he  always  respects  them. 


Cliches  learned  at  school 


The  three  week  workshop  (classes  offered 
between  Spring  and  Summer  semester)  is 
an  excellent  way  to  concentrate  on  a  single 
subject  for  a  short  period  of  time  and  re¬ 
ceive  credit  for  it. 

Although  writing  and  speaking  skills  are 
necessary  for  good  communications,  the  art 
of  listening  must  be  mastered  before  a  per¬ 
son  can  become  a  good  communicator. 

Discipline  and  organization  are  two  key 
elements  for  a  successful  college  education, 
and  the  degree  to  which  they  are  applied  de¬ 
termines  your  G.P.A. 


SAVINGS 

CARDS 


ARE  HERE!!! 


Cafe401 

Chas.  Seligman 
Asst.  Views  Editor 

In  between  ell  the  activities  required  by  a 
busy  schedule  I  have  enjoyed  something  that 
wasn't  required,  but  sometimes  much  more 
educational  than  attending  classes.  My  wife 
calls  ltb-s-lng.  but  I  prefer  to  call  It  "engaging 
In  the  lively  art  of  conversation."  Whatever 
It's  called,  it’s  enjoyable  and  most  of  the  time 
educational  too! 

Most  of  those  conversations  took  place  in 
one  of  the  booths  at  Saga,  our  campus,  cafe¬ 
teria,  thus' the  title  lor  my  column  Cate  4 01. 
During  the  semester  I  hope  to  provide  some 
of  that  "lively  conversation  for  you,  through 
this  column.  Consider  it  "food  for  thought." 

The  project  you  volunteered  for  will  al¬ 
ways  take  more  time  than  initially  thought. 

It’s  never  too  late  to  get  started  on  any¬ 
thing! 


Study  groups  are  a  good  way  to  cut  down  a 
heavy  load  of  homework  and  they  also  make 
it  easier  to  get  to  know  someone  better. 

Generally,  lower  numbered  classes  cover 
a  broad  spectrum  of  a  subject,  where  as 
higher  numbered  classes  focus  on  specific 
areas  of  the  subject. 

In  order  to  do  well  in  most  economics 
classes,  you  must  be  able  to  draw  and 
analyze  graphs.  ‘ 

The  grade  you  receive  in  a  class  is  direct¬ 
ly  proportional  to  the  time  you  invest  in  that 
class. 

Enthusiastic  teachers  make  difficult  sub¬ 
jects  easier  and  more  fun  to  learn.  Too  bad 
there  aren’t  more  of  them  teaching. 

Daytime  classes  focus  more  on  homework 
and  theoretical  teachings  as  opposed  to 
night  classes  where  the  focus  is  less  on 
homework  and  more  on  the  “real  world.’’ 

College  is  like  a  big  game:  the  school 
makes  the  rules  and  students  are  expected 
to  play  by  them.  If  you  don’t  believe  me  just 
try  to  be  excused  from  a  core  requirement. 


IF  THERE’S  LEADERSHIP  IN  YOU 
OCS  CAN  BRING  IT  OUT 

OCS  (Army  Officer  Candidate  School)  is  a  14-week  challenge  to  all  that’s  in 
you. .  .the  mental,  the  physical,  the  spirit  that  are  part  of  what  makes  a  leader. 

If  OCS  were  easy,  it  couldn’t  do  the  job.  It  wouldn’t  bring  out  the  leader  in  you,  or 
help  you  discover  what  you  have  inside. 

But  when  you  finish  and  graduate  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Army,  you’ll 
know.  You’ll  know  you  have  what  it  takes  to  lead.  And  you’ll  be  trim,  alert,  fit,  and 
ready  to  exercise  the  leadership  skills  that  civilian  companies  look  for. 

If  you’re  about  to  get  your  degree  and  you  want  to  develop  your  leadership  ability, 
take  the  OCS  challenge. 

Call  your  local  Army  Recruiter,  and  ask  about  OCS.  SGT  Trewyn  362-7527 
ARMY.  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 


PICK  UP  YOUR  FREE  ONE  AT 
THE  INFORMATION  DESK! 


THE  BUSINESSES  ON  THE 
SAVINGS  CARDS  ARE  AS 
FOLLOWS: 


DUNKIN’  DONUTS  •  HAMMOND 
CAPTAIN  CHIPS 
SCOTTS  OFFICE  SUPPLY 
HEAD  IN  RECORDS  - 
RANDALLS  WOODMAR  GREENERY 
HOUSE  OF  PIZZA 
BIG  WHEEL -HAMMOND 
WENDY’S 

MAGMA  RESTAURANT  AND  LOUNGE 
BARENUS  CONCRETE  LAWN  DECORATIONS 


SPONSORED  BY  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 
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Editor, 

Universities  are  often  the  birthplace  of 
ideas  which  have  a  great  impact  upon  the 
world.  The  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  for  example,  has  certainly  influenced 
the  course  of  events  in  the  world.  Whether 
the  impact  of  an  idea  is  positive  or  negative 
depends  on  how  it  is  implemented  by  society 
and  its  institutions. 

Rather  than  simply  acting  as  generators 
of  ideas,  perhaps  universities  should  be 
more  involved  in  helping  society  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  most  appropriate  use  of  these 
ideas.  The  resources  of  a  university  are  par¬ 
ticularly  ^  lited  to  bringing  to  society  a  pro¬ 
ductive  and  informative  discussion  of  the  is¬ 
sues  raised  by  the  implementation  of  the 
ideas. 

Maybe  universities  should  feel  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  use  their  resources  to  both  bring 
oat  and  to  help  the  public  understand  the  is¬ 
sues  involved  so  that  it  can  make  intelligent, 
informed  decisions.  Today’s  issue  of  the  nu¬ 
clear  arms  race  and  its  possible  outcomes  is 
very  much  in  need  of  such  university  discus¬ 
sion. 

Sandra  L.  O’Brien 

Editor: 

I’m  writing  to  you  concerning  one  of  the 
professors  I’ve  had  at  Purdue  Calumet,  Dr. 
Gene  Defelice.  I’m  graduating  in  a  couple  of 
months  with  a  Bachelor  Degree  in  Clinical 
Psychology.  I’ve  attended  about  five  years 
at  Purdue  Calumet,  two  years  part-time  at 
North  Central  and  one  year  at  Lafayette. 
During  this  time  I’ve  experienced  many  dif¬ 
ferent  professors  -  some  were  terrible,  most 
were  reasonably  good  but  only  one  was  ex¬ 
ceptional,  Dr.  Defelice. 

He  is  an  outstanding  teacher  and  I  feel  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  been  able  to  learn  from  him. 


Although  I  was  only  required  to  take  one  po¬ 
litical  science  class,  I  have  taken  five  from 
him  because  I  wanted  to  learn  as  much  as  I 
could  from  him  before  I  graduated.  This 
man  is  outstanding  in  all  areas  of  teaching. 

In  the  area  of  subject  knowledge,  he  is 
very  well-informed  but  is  never  closed  to 
learning  something  new  from  one  of  our 
books  or  one  of  his  students.  He  consistantly 
seeks  out  new  information  and  passes  it 
along  to  his  students. 

When  it  comes  to  grading,  he  is  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  being  fair  than  any  teacher 
I’ve  ever  had.  In  every  class  I’ve  had  with 
him,  we’ve  discussed  grades  and  he’s  asked 
for  suggestions  from  students  about  ways  to 
improve  the  grading  system  and  to  grade 
fairly.  It  is  very  evident  that  he  is  personally 
concerned  that  the  grades  he  gives  are  fair. 
Getting  personally  concerned  and  interest¬ 
ed  in  his  students  seems  to  be  a  part  of  Dr. 
Defelice’s  life  and  value  system. 

Dr.  Defelice  also  cares  about  whether  his 
students  understand  and  learn  what  he’s 
teaching.  He  is  excited  about  political  sci¬ 
ence  and  is  always  thinking  of  ways  to  help 
his  students  understand  and  get  his  ideas 
across  to  us.  He  gets  the  students  in  his 
classes  involved  in  class  discussions  and 
challenges  us  to  do  further  learning.  He 
wants  us  to  learn  to  question  and  think  inde¬ 
pendently. 

I’ve  learned  to  read  between  the  lines,  to 
pay  attention  to  what’s  going  on  in  the  world 
today  and  to  think  -  to  be  open  to  new  ideas. 
He’s  the  only  teacher  that  I’ve  had  that  I 
could  say  has  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
way  I  think  in  the  areas  of  world  politics,  do¬ 
mestic  politics  and  in  my  own  value  system 
concerning  how  I  view  and  interact  with 
people  in  general.  I  have  developed  a  differ¬ 


ent  outlook  on  society  and  human  equality 
has  become  a  very  important  principle  in 
my  life. 

I  know  I’ve  used  a  lot  of  words  to  say  what 
I  could’ve  said  in  two  words,  “he  cares.”  I 


wrote  this  because  I  know  that  teachers  of 
his  quality  are  rare  and  he  deserves  to  be 
recognized  for  the  excellent  job  that  he  is 
doing.  Purdue  Calumet  is  lucky  to  have  him. 

Arleen  Cromwell 


Homecoming  draws  the 
biggest  crowd  of  season 


by  Rick  Riddering 

sports  editor 

Have  you  ever  been  to  a  PUC  Laker 
basketball  game?  I  would  be  willing  to  bet 
that  most  of  you  haven’t.  I  can  jump  to  such 
a  conclusion  because  of  an  easy  arithmetic 
problem:  7000  plus  students,  take  away  75 
(estimated  average  attendance  at  a  PUC 
home  game) ,  equals,  6025  students. 

To  qualify  my  estimation  of  75  people  per 
game  (most  of  them  are  the  same  ones  at 
every  game),  I  must  add  that  there  are 
maybe  another  50  people  who  are  classified 
as  administration,  faculty,  parents,  and 
workers.  So  that  gives  us  a  grand  total  of  125 
people  in  a  gym  that  seats  2000. 

What  I’m  getting  at  is  that  there’s  no  rea¬ 
son  for  such  a  low  attendance  and  people 
who  do  not  come  to  the  games,  do  not  know 
what  they’re  missing. 

The  Laker  basketball  program  is  three 
years  old  now,  and  its  combined  record  is  53- 
28.  That’s  a  strong  65%  folks!  Not  bad,  huh? 
How  many  of  you  knew  that? 

Second,  the  price  for  a  student  ticket  is  $1. 
That’s  right,  it’ll  cost  you  a  buck  to  see  ex- 
citing  college  basketball.  What  else  can  you 


do  for  a  dollar  nowadays?  I  know  you  can  af¬ 
ford  that! 

My  last  point  is  one  of  comparison.  Home¬ 
coming  brought  a  nice  crowd  of  a  little  more 
than  one  thousand  spectators  into  the  PUC 
gym.  Not  a  full  house  or  anywhere  close,  but 
a  nice  crowd.  I  want  to  know  why  every 
crowd  can’t  be  like  the  homecoming  crowd? 

A  bigger  crowd  helps  the  team  perform 
better.  Besides  that,  it  makes  the  at¬ 
mosphere  more  like  a  basketball  game  in¬ 
stead  of  a  morgue.  Can  you  imagine  a  spec¬ 
tacular  play  on  the  court  and  a  crowd  of 
about  50  people  cheering?  It  hurts  a  team’s 
morale  more  than  it  helps. 

You  can  read  about  a  game  in  the  papers, 
or  hear  it  over  the  radio,  or  maybe  even 
watch  it  on  cable  television  sometimes.  But 
there’s  nothing  like  seeing  a  winning  team 
in  person.  It’s  exciting,  especially  when  it’s 
your  school  that’s  winning. 

So,  why  don’t  you  come  to  the  next  home 
game  and  see  the  Lakers  in  action.  With 
your  help,  we  can  fill  the  gym  with  no  prob¬ 
lem!  Until  we  get  your  help,  the  other  125  of 
us  will  keep  cheering  for  the  home  team ! 


KAYPRO  II.  THE  COMPLETE  STUDENT 

COMPUTER 


10  QUESTIONS 

TO  ASK  YOURSELF 
BEFORE  YOU 
BUY  A  BUSINESS 
COMPUTER. 


The  toughesr  thing  about  invest¬ 
ing  in  the  best  computer  is  finding 
which  computer  is  best  for  you 
Because  computers  can  be  just  as  da- 
ferent  as  the  people  the\  work  tor 
That1 * * * 5-  why  we  ve  devised  a  list  of 
10  basic  unbiased  questions  to  help 
simplify  the  choice  of  which  computer 
wall  get  along  with  vou 

1  HCW  MUCH 

SHOULD  I  SPEND? 

As  bttle  as  possible,  and 
snll  get  a  fulJv  functioning 
computer 

That  would  not  include 
machines  vou  see  advertised  tor  under 
$U\Y  Thev  re  mainlv  designed  tor 
home  entertainment  and  balancing 
vnjr  checkhtxk  in  full  color 

Ft*  h  *<*nous  business  system 
with  all  the  capabilities  vou  need  vou 
can  spend  as  bnie  a>  51.600.  including’ 
M>trware  Or  as  much  a>  S5.000  And 
up 

Of  c.  »urx-  this  gives  you  a  erv  nee 
of  mi  tv  than  xVdifterenr  makes  and 
rrn  *Jrl>  •  rather  than  dovi  *te  the  next 

5  year*  i>f  sour  !ife  crying  W  different 
computers  .:  dr*n  n>t  wouiu 

include  vomptiiers  from  IBM  k.ivpn* 
Apple  ar»d  Tand\  the  ieading 
brand' 


2  WHAT 

CAPABILITIES 
IX)  I  NEED? 

While  businesses 
can  be  very  different 
their  computer  needs 
usually  aren't 

Vk ve  found  that  95%  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  needs  can  be  fulfilled  bv  a  com¬ 
puter  with  three  basic  capabibnes 
Word  Processing /Spelling  Data  Base 
Management  l  filing /Importing  I.  and 
Financial  Spread  sheeting 
If  the  same  com-, 
puter  has  a  popular 
operating  system. so 
much  che  better 
It  will  have 
thousands  of  other 
programs  a\  adable 
to  till  more  special¬ 
ized  needs 

3  HOW  MUCH 

HARDWARE 
DO  I  NEED  TO  GET 
STARTED? 

Bevond  the  basic  com¬ 
puter  vou  need  a  monitor  and  at  least 
one  Ji>k  drive  the  device  that  stores 
information  For  word  processing  or 
daw  K*x*  management  vou  will  nerd 
a  computer  with  2  drives  Such  power¬ 
ful  programs  require  the  storage 
capacity  of  their  own  disk  dmt 


Computer 


A  second  drive  also  eases  copy¬ 
ing  data  from  one  disk  to  the  other 

4  HOW  MUCH 
MEMORY  WILL 
1  NEED? 

*  For  most  business  pur¬ 
poses.  a  machine  with  a 
built-in  memory  I  RAM  •  of 
64k  about  42  typed  pages 

Since  ycuU  need  a  disk  dnve  to  * 
store  data,  its  capacity  should  be  at 

least  140k  Of  course,  the 
idea  is  to  get  the  most 
memory  for  the 
money  For  example, 
when  you  compare 
the  hardware  of 
equivalent  systems 
an  IBM  PC  will  give 
ou  320K  for  about 
52.  SCO  A  Kaypro  II  will 
:c  vou  4xVk  tor  about 
$1,595  And  an  Apple  lie 
will  give  you  28rik  tor  about  $2,400 
So  once  again,  the  choice  depends 
upon  your  need' 

5  DO  1  NEED  AN 
8-BIT  OR  16-BIT 
SYSTEM? 

A  Ih-bit  system 
costs  more  gives  vou  a 
bttle  m»ire  speed,  and 
can  run  longer  programs  Unfor¬ 
tunately  only  a  handful  of  programs 


take  advantage  of  16-bit  capacity 
75%  of  all  microcomputers  sold 
tixiay  arc  of  the  8-bit  variety  indicative 
of’  their  ability  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
most  businesses 

6  WILL  I  NEED 
A  PRINTER? 

Most  people  do.  sooneT 
or  later  Its  a  fast,  effici¬ 
ent  way  of  getting  infor¬ 
mation  from  your  computer  screen  to 
other  people  For  letters,  for  reports, 
for  balance  sheets  and  for  records 
Thais  why  its  important  to  make  sure 
the  computer  you  want  has  a  built-in 
printer  connection  Otherwise  when 
vou  go  to  buy  a  printer,  voull  also 
find  yourself  paying  tor  an  interface 

71  HOW  MUCH 

f  TRAINING  WILL 
I  NEED  TO  USE  MY 
COMPUTER? 

You  won  t  have  to  learn  to 
write  programs  to  use  your 
computer.  Somebody  s  already  done 
that  for  vou  You  will  have  to  learn  how 
your  machine  operates,  which  may 
take  a  tew  hours 

And  youll  learn  how  to  run  pro¬ 
grams.  The  time  that  it  takes  depends 
on  their  complexity  The  ideal  wav  to 
save  time  is  having  a  family  of  pro 
grams  that  share  the  same  commands 
Each  program  in  the  senes  will  take 
less  time  to  learn 

8  WHERE  CAN  I  GO 
FOR  GOOD  SOLID 
ADVICE? 

EX'  the  same  thing  you 
would  do  if  you  were 
shopping  for  a  stereo  or  an  expensive 
camera  Ask  an  enthusiast  A  computer 
buff  You  probably  know  one  If  not 
call  a  consultant  In  the  long  run.  he  or 
she  could  save  vou  a  lot  of  money  by  di¬ 
recting  you  to  the  nght  combination  of 
hardware  and  software  And  bv  advis¬ 
ing  vou  whether  to  buy  a  computer  nov. 
or  wait  for  prices  to  come  down  further 
It  e.  one  that  the  pnee  of  senous 
business  computers  is  drifting  down 
an  average  of  10- 1 2%  a  year  The  ave¬ 
rage  system  costing  $3. (XV  today  may 
cost  S2.7CV  next  year  Yet  you  could 
iree  thousands  cf  dollars  of  increased 
productivity  waiting  to  save  $3tV 
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Mcropfoccnor 

Prrtrci  Filer 

Z-N 

Perfect  Calc 

Operating 

spreadsheet 

Sr*m 

Wordstar  word 

CPW  2  2 

processing 

Memory 

The  toord  Plus 

Nk 

Prohi  Plan 

Dufc  Drive*; 

spreadsheet 

2  dnves  4vVK 

M-Bastc 

unformatted 

12  Games 

Insn-bce*. 

l  :ntkirm  -  allots 

1  benal 

computer  to 

i  Parallel 

read  and  unie 

Keyboard 

TUS-JV  Osborne 

Detached  rT-itev 

Xerox  di>L' 

%-rrh  numeric 

Dimensions 

kespad 

Height  &  inches 

Software  included: 

Width  li*  inches 

Pertect  to  'iter 

Depth  IS';  inches 

word  pr.  <ev>tng 

Wright  2p  lbs 

fV-trct  Speiler 

'portable! 

9  WHY  IS  THERE 
SUCH  A  GREAT 
DIFFERENCE 
IN  THE  PRICE 
OF  COMPUTERS? 
Some  differences  are 
based  on  capabibnes.  Business  com¬ 
puters  capable  of  playing  joystick 
games  cost  more  than  ones  that  stick  to 
business  And,  as  we  mentioned 
before.  16-bit  computers  cost  more 
than  S-bif  systems 

A  more  important  difference  is 
the  wav  computers  are  manufactured 
and  sold  Most  start  with  the  basic 
keyboard  and  microprocessor,  for  a 
basic  pnee 

You  then  pay  more  for  a  monitor 
More  ibr  disk  dnves  More  for  com- 
municanon  interfaces  More  for  soft¬ 
ware  .All  optional  extras  that  can  run 
up  the  pnee  two  or  three  times 
However  at  Kaypro  we  don  t 
consider  monitors,  disk 
dnves  and  software  to  he 
optional  extras  So  we 
make  and  sell  completely 
integrated  systems  with 


all  the  hardware  you  need  All  the 
software  you  need  All  for  $1,595 
Of  course,  a  lot  of  other  com¬ 
puter  companies  feel  you  should  pay 
extra  for  everything  you  get 

^  WHICH  IS 

■  i  m  ■™E 

|A  V  SMARTEST 

■  B  jjB  COMPUTER 

■  m  V  FUR  ME  TO 

BUY? 

All  things  considered,  wed  consider 
it  a  Kaypro  And  since  this  is  a  Kaypro 
ad.  you  wouldn’t  think  wed  suggest 
anything  else  But  fortunately  for  us. 
our  computer  gives  us  a  lot  to  be 
biased  about.  Off  the  shelf,  it  gives 
vou  everything  you  want  for  95%  of 
your  business  needs  Plus  the  ability  to 
run  3.000  more  programs  Its  the 
complete  business  computer 

What  do  you  get  complete  ’  04k 
RAM.  Z-80  microprocessor  CP/M. 
the  most  widely  used  business  software 
operating  systems  A  9"  easy-toread- 
green  monitor.  Two  disk  dnves  1 400k 
capacity)  Interfaces  for  both  a  printer 
and  communications  A  detachable 
keyboard,  with  a  numeric  keypad 
And  one  of  the  leading  computers  in 
the  $1,000  to  $5,000  pnee  range 
A  Kavpro  mav  not  be  the  best 
computer  for  everyone  But  for  $1 .595 
complete,  it  gives  you  che  best  solution 
to  serious  business  problems 

CALL  800-447-4700  FOR  THE 
DEALER  NEAREST  YOU. 
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DanNovakowski 
Film  Critic 


“Paul  had  a  growing  obsession  with  Doro¬ 
thy’s  destiny.  It  was,  of  course,  his  own.  He 
furnished  the  house  with  her  photographs, 
and  got  plates  reading  “Star  80”  for  his  Mer- 
csdss 

Teresa  Carpenter 
Village  Voice 
November  5-11, 1980 


Bob  Fosse’s  “Star  80”  is  an  incredibly  dif¬ 
ficult  film  to  watch.  At  times  uncompromis¬ 
ingly  uncomfortable,  at  others  terrifying 
and  genuinely  upsetting,  “Star  80”  has  the 


feel  of  a  cinematic  time  bomb  that  finally 
goes  off  in  a  horrifying,  grisly  conclusion. 
It’s  also  filmmaking  of  intense  power  and 
beauty.  Add  “Star  80,”  a  1983  release,  to  my 
Top  Ten  films  of  that  year. 

“Star  80”  is  a  dramatization  of  the  true 
story  of  Playboy  Playmal .otothy  Strai¬ 
ten.  Stratten  was  “discovered”  working  at  a 
Dairy  Queen  in  /ancouw  B.C.  !•  a  small¬ 
time  hustler  named  Paul  Snider  uSric  Rob¬ 
erts).  Snider  turned  Stratten  into  a  Play¬ 
mate,  then  married  her  to  be  sure  not  to  lose 
his  hooks  into  her  success. 

Stratten’s  success  started  to  really  blos¬ 
som  after  her  centerfold  turned  out  to  be  a 
big  hit.  She  went  on  to  acting  in  B-movies,' 
then  got  her  chance  to  star  in  a  film  opposite 
Audrey  Hepburn  and  Ben  Gazarra  in  “They 
All  Laughed”  when  Peter  Bogdanovich 
(here  called  Aram  Nicholas)  took  both  a 
personal  and  professional  interest  in  ker . 

Snider,  increasingly  jealous  of  he.  suc¬ 
cess  and  utterly  intolerant  of  her  relatWfr 
ship  with  her  director,  went  crazier  and  cra¬ 
zier  with  rage.  When,  on  Aug.  14, 1980,  Strat¬ 
ten  told  him  she  wanted  a  divorce,  Snider 
took  his  12-guage  Mossberg  shotgun  and 
blew  her  face  off.  Later,  after  raping  her,  he 
put  the  gun  to  his  own  forehead  and  pulled 
the  trigger. 

If  a  screenwriter  thought  this  story  up, 
he’d  be  laughed  out  of  business.  These 
tragic  events  are  too  sad  and  sick  to  have 


ever  been  made  up-and  no  one  would  be¬ 
lieve  them  if  they  were.  One  can  definitely 
understand  what  drew  Fosse  to  make  this 
film-and  one  is  left  in  awe  by  the  state¬ 
ments  he  makes  with  Stratten’s  story  and 
the  fluid  techniques  with  which  he  makes 
mem. 

Fosse’s  bther  films  include  “Cabaret,” 
“Lenrr  and  “All  That  Jazz.”  “Star  80” 
con‘_.ms  the  best  elements  of  all  of  them. 
Thfere  are  interviews  here  with  most  of  the 
major  characters  except  for  Snider,  from 
whose  point  of  view  the  story  is  told.  The 
film  opens,  closes  and  makes  occasional  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  murder  throughout,  which 
pumps  up  the  audience’s  dread  to  an  almost 
unbearable  degree. 

When  the  actual  event  takes  place,  it’s  to 
Fosse’s  credit  that  we  don’t  feel  relieved  of 
all  the  anxiety  inflicted  by  the  buildup.  In¬ 
stead,  we’re  devastated.  Especially  since 
t’s  intercut  with  Hugh  Hefner  (Cliff  Robert¬ 
son)  and  an  assistant  choosing  still  another 
playmate  in  a  callous,  semi-degrading  fash- 

Herftingway,  as  Stratten,  Is  better  than 
she’s  eve,  keen  on  screen.  She  captures  the 
innocence,  owaity  and  healthy  sexuality  of 
the  Playmate-yet  never  makes  her  into  the 
angelic  victim  this  part  could’ve  so  easily 
turned  into.  Her  Dorothy,  desires  fame  and 
fortune-she  just  knows  how  to  handle  her 
ambitions. 


Paul  Snider,  as  portrayed  by  Eric  Roberts 
“King  of  the  Gypsies,”  doesn’t  know  how  to 
handle  anything,  from  his  taste  in  clothing 
to  his  barely  bottled-up  fury.  He’s  always 
the  outsider  who  can  never  quite  get  in.  Hef¬ 
ner  describes  him  as  having  “the  personal¬ 
ity  of  a  pimp”-and  that’s  100%  accurate. 
Roberts  gives  a  performance  of  uncompro¬ 
mising  creepiness.  He’s  so  good  that  he 
takes  a  character  who  is  a  totally  loathsome 
psychopath,  and  makes  us  understand  how 
and  why  this  anger  and  frustration  lead  to 
their  (for  him,  anyway)  inevitable  conclu¬ 
sion. 

Fosse  is  a  true  film  master.  He  splinters 
time  and  space,  cross  cuts  similar  scenes 
and  overlaps  dialogue  and  action,  but  never 
makes  a  wrong  move.  Every  shot,  every 
line  in  “Star  80”  belongs.  Nothing  is  glossed 
over,  as  Fosse  peels  away  layer  after  layer 
of  Hollywood  glitter  to  reveal  the  ugliness 
underneath. 

“Star  80”  is  a  clear-eyed,  unflinching  look 
at  a  genuine  American  tragedy  and  one  of 
the  most  important  films  of  the  past  several 
years.  It  may  not  be  a  fun  time  at  the  mov¬ 
ies,  but  “Star  80”  is  riveting,  vital' viewing 
for  thinking,  caring  adults. 


(“Star  80"  Is  currently  playing  at  the  Ridge 
Plaza  Cinemas  -  5900  West  Ridge  Road  > 
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Private  Investigations 


Name:  Ron  Adams 
Birthplace:  Hammond 
Age:  Guess! 

Occupation:  Lead  vocalist  and  part-time  model 
Purdue  Status :  First  year  engineering  major 
Nickname:  “The  Kid” 

Favorite  Album:  “Pyromania”  -  Def  Leppard  and  “Shout  at  the  Devil”  -  Motley  Crue 
Favorite  TV  Show:  “Benny  Hill,”  “Three  Stooges”  and  “The  Gumby  Show” 

Favorite  Film:  “Four  Friends” 

FavotiteFood:  Pistachio  nuts 
Favorite  Dance:  Rain 

If  I  were  King  of  the  Calumet  Region,  the  first  thing  I’d  do  would  be:  Re-name  PUC 
“King  Ron’s  University.” 

If  I  were  stranded  on  a  deserted  island,  the  one  thing  I’d  want  with  me  is:  Companion¬ 
ship  (preferably  a  human  female) . 

The  historical  figure  I  Would  most  like  to  have  known  is :  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  be¬ 
cause  I  use  his  invention  24  hours  a  day. 

The  current  celebrity  I  would  most  like  to  know  is :  Snoopy. 

If  I  could  be  any  character  on  “Gilligan’s  Island,”  I’d  be:  The  Skipper,  because  he 
got  to  kick  Gilligan  in  the  butt  for  being  so  stupid. 

If  I  could  be  reincarnated  in  a  future  life.  I’d  like  to  come  back  as :  A  human  male. 

My  friends  like  me  because:  I’m  never  in  a  bad  mood. 

Behind  my  back,  people  say:  “What  a  nice  backside!  ” 

The  first  thing  1  do  when  I  get  up  in  the  morning  is:  Blast  my  stereo. 

I  am  happiest  when:  I’m  on  stage. 

My  favorite  expression  is:  “How’s  it  goin’,  Dude?”  and  “Take  it  easy.” 

If  I  only  had  one  hour  to  live,  I  would:  (Censored) 

If  I  could  have  any  animal  as  a  pet,  it  would  be  a:  Chimpanzee. 

I  would  name  it:  “The  Kid,  Jr.” 

The  one  thing  I  remember  most  about  my  past  is:  It  was  real  and  it  was  fun,  but  it 
wasn’t  real  fun. 

When  evaluating  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex,  I  look  for:  A  warm  personality,  of 
course. 

The  one  thing  my  friends  have  in  common  is:  They  laugh  at  my  jokes  and  antics. 

The  most  valuable  lesson  I've  ever  learned  is:  Don’t  push  any  strange  buttons. 

I  think  the  meaning  of  life  is :  If  it  feels  good,  do  it. 

My  most  memorable  experience  is:  Acting  and  saying  lines  in  “Four  Friends”  and 
getting  to  know  all  the  actors  and  writer  Steve  Tesich. 


Lee  Rademacher 

Music  Critic 


(Chronicle  Photos/Kathy  Deasy ) 


Gentry  Smith  sings  the  “Blue 


by  Margaret  Renas 


In  the  world  of  the  theater  there  exist 
many  different  branches  such  as  acting, 
producing,  and  directing.  However,  one  par¬ 
ticular  area,  playwriting,  is  a  branch  with 
which  Purdue  Calumet  stuent  Gentry  Lee 
Smith  is  much  more  than  just  a  little  famil¬ 
iar. 

Smith,  who  is  now  34  years  old,  began  his 
schooling  at  PUC  in  1980  with  the  hopes  of 
working  toward  a  degree  in  psychology. 
However,  upon  enrolling  in  a  theater  course, 
he  became  interested  in  the  theater,  and 
after  taking  a  creative  writing  class  taught 
by  Professor  Charles  Tinkham  (who  Smith 
now  considers  his  “mentor”),  he  began  to 
seriously  consider  becoming  a  playwright. 


In  January  of  1982,  Smith  completed  his 
first  play,  “Call  Me  Lauren  When  I’m 
Gone.”  Despite  the  fact  that  he  had  never 
before  written  a  play,  Smith  was  asked  to  at¬ 
tend  the  distinguished  American  College 
Theatre  Festival.  At  the  competition  “Call 
Me  Lauren”  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  six 
best  plays.  In  addition,  it  tied  for  first  place 
in  drama  when  submitted  to  the  Purdue  Lit¬ 
erary  Contest. 

In  1983  Smith  wrote  a  second  one-act  play, 
a  comedy  entitled  “What’s  Good  For  the 
Goose.”  To  his  surprise,  this  work  was  also 
chosen  to  be  read  at  the  American  College 
Theatre  Festival.  In  the  meantime,  Smith- 
wrote  a  three-act  play  based  on  his  observa¬ 
tions  during  a  visit  to  the  Indiana  State  Pris¬ 
on.  This  work  took  first  place  at  the  Purdue 
Literary  Contest. 

Smith,  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  War,  has 
most  recently  completed  a  third  major  play 
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HEART  beats  on  at  Holiday  Star 


It  had  been  a  long  time  since  I  had  been  to 
a  rock  concert,  and  as  I  entered  the  main 
doors  of  the  Holiday  Star  Theatre,  I  won¬ 
dered  whether  this  Heart  concert  would  be 
the  same  as  the  many  other  concerts  I  had 
attended  in  the  past. 

The  show  started  promptly  at  8  p.m.  with 
a  warm-up  band  called  Helix.  Helix  is  a 
band  that  I  could  only  describe  by  throwing- 
up.  Of  course,  if  you  enjoy  raspy  vocals  and 
unmelodic  harmonies  —  not  forgetting  a 
general  lack  of  musical  talent,  then  this  pot¬ 
pourri  of  garbage  may  appeal  to  you.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  they  only  played  forty-five  minutes. 

During  the  intermission,  I  wondered  if 
Heart  would  be  as  terrible.  Memories  of 
having  to  listen  to  supposedly  top  rock  acts 
ran  through  my  head,  having  to  endure 
hours  of  excruciating  power  chords,  and 
then,  asking  myself  at  the  end  why  I  went  in 
the  first  place.  Those  possibilities  were  to  be 
shattered  because,  soon,  the  lights  went 
down,  a  peculiar  smell  filled  the  air  and  five 
people  walked  on  stage. 

As  the  lights  came  up,  I  looked  for  the 
stars  of  the  band,  Ann  and  Nancy  Wilson. 
Ann  surprisingly  looked  like  she’s  been  in 
the  refrigerator  too  often,  but  Nancy  melted 
me  with  her  long  blond  hair  and  gorgeous 
lips.  Heart  emanated,  with  precision  and 


feeling,  something  that  rock  and  roll  has 
been  missing  for  a  long  time  —  true  musical 
talent. 

Their  instrumentation  was  tight  and  well 
rehearsed.  Guitarist  Howard  Lease  and 
Nancy  Wilson  blended  well  together,  occa¬ 
sionally  playing  double  lead  lines  that  were 
more  tasteful  than  a  “look  at  us  we  can  play 
fast  together”  type  solo. 

One  of  my  favorite  parts  of  the  show  was 
when  Nancy  Wilson  pulled  out  her  acoustic 
guitar,  played  a  short  guitar  piece  and  be¬ 
gan  the  easily  recognizable  introduction  to 
“Crazy  on  You,”  which  was  the  band’s  first 
hit.  Another  tune  I  really  liked  was  called 
“Johnney  Moon.”  a  bluesy  depressing  song 
which  Ann  Wilson  announced  was  written 
about  someone  she  knew. 

Many  times,  you  may  hear  a  record  of  a 
band  and  the  vocals  sound  great.  When  you 
finally  get  a  chance  to  see  the  band  in  con¬ 
cert,  the  vocals  are  weak  and  out  of  key. 
Some  recording  artists  never  sound  good  un¬ 
less  they  have  the  recording  studio  to  help 
them.  Ann  Wilson  sounds  great  on  vinyl,  but 
ihe  is  terrific  on  stage,  if  not  omnipotent. 

She  has  a  tremendously  powerful  voice 
which  exerts  a  lot  of  emotion,  and  she  never 
sings  a  wrong  note.  This  is  not  all,  because 
when  her  sister  joins  in  to  harmonize,  there 


is  a  blend  that  cannot  be  matched.  Being  sis¬ 
ters  gives  them  the  advantage  of  having 
similar  voices,  which  is  good  when  attempt¬ 
ing  to  create  an  equally  matched  sound. 

Hearing  the  vocals  on  songs  like  “Straight 
on  for  You”  and  “How  Can  I  Refuse”  made 
me  realize  that  there  are  rock  performers 
,oday  who  can  sing  well  without  having  to 
use  all  of  the  cheap  effects  to  make  up  for 
untrained  and  weak  voices. 

Bassist  Mark  Andes  and  Drummer  Denny 
Carmassi  lead  the  rhythm  section  along 
smoothly.  They  are  the  type  of  musicians 
any  band  would  grab  at  because  they  regard 
themselves  as  background  men,  laying 
down  rhythmatic  patterns  and  melodic  lines 
that  fill  in  the  gaps  that  the  other  musicians 
cannot  complete.  They  were  so  effective  in 
their  playing  that  many  times  I  didn’t  rea¬ 
lize  that  they  were  there  unless  I  conscious¬ 
ly  listened  to  them. 

During  the  beginning  of  the  show,  the 
crowd  seemed  to  be  too  relaxed  for  a  rock 
and  roll  audience,  sitting  quietly  in  their 
seats.  As  the  evening  progressed,  they  be¬ 
came  increasingly  louder,  and  began  to  en¬ 
circle  the  front  of  the  stage  dancing.  There 
was  even  a  man  who  amazingly  resembled 
Jesse  Jackson  dancing  in  the  aisle. 

Some  of  the  more  energetic  songs  were 


“Bebe  Le  Strange,”  which  is  one  of  the 
band’s  better  songs,  but  has  never  gotten 
much  airplay.  “Even  it  Up”  and  “Barra¬ 
cuda”  also  highlighted  the  night,  making 
the  crowd  react  even  more  wildly,  pushing 
the  ushers  against  the  stage.  I  later  heard 
that  a  Lake  County  cop  in  a  fit  of  anger 
grabbed  a  girl  and  pushed  her  face  in  the 
snow.  It  got  to  the  point  where  another  girl 
was  dragged  out  by  her  hair  —  it  was 
unique.  Even  after  the  band  left  the  stage, 
the  people  in  a  concert  tradition  held  up  ig¬ 
nited  lighters,  cheering  loudly  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  the  band  back.  Heart  emerged  a 
few  minutes  later,  performing  a  song  from 
its  new  album  “Passionworks”  called 
“Allies.”  It  was  a  powerful  song  relating  to 
allegiance,  featuring  a  flute  solo  by  Ann  Wil¬ 
son. 

For  a  long  time,  I  believed  that  rock  and 
roll  was  truly  dead  or  in  a  state  of  inertia. 
After  hearing  Heart  last  week,  I  realize  that 
there  still  are  talented  people  in  the  rock 
field,  who  are  trying  to  achieve  a  high  sense 
of  integrity  and  musicianship.  It  was  a 
memorable  night  and  I  hope  that  I'll  be  able 
to  hear  Heart  in  the  future,  and  once  again 
admire  the  talents  of  the  Wilson  sisters  and 
their  entourage. 


( HEART  Photos/Dan  Novakowski) 


•s  For  Johnny  One-Shoe  ’  ’ 


entitled  “Blues  For  Johnny  One-Shoe,”  a 
one-act  play  about  Vietnam.  Once  again,  for 
the  third  year  in  a  row,  Smith  was  invited  to 
the  American  College  Theatre  Festival,  a 
magnificent  accomplishment  especially 
since  no  other  student  from  a  branch  univer¬ 
sity  has  even  been  invited  to  the  festival.  At 
the  festival,  Smith  received  the  title  of  first 
place  runner-up,  and  presently,  although 
PUC  has  not  chosen  to  produce  the  work,  the 
University  of  Toledo  is  considering  putting 
on  “Blues  For  Johnny  One-Shoe.” 

Although  in  the  last  few  years  Smith  has 
proven  himself  to  be  a  tremendously  tal¬ 
ented  individual,  his  accomplishments  are 
definitely  not  limited  to  playwriting.  In  the 
years  prior  to  the  Vietnam  war,  Smith  was 
heavily  involved  in  the  music  business. 

In  fact,  he  worked  with  such  impressive 
people  as  Natalie  Cole’s  arranger  and  the 
recording  company  that  handled  several 


successful  groups  of  the  late  50’s  and  early 
60’s.  In  addition,  at  age  19,  Smith  wrote  his 
own  song,  “The  Dream  Song,”  which  was 
considered  by  many  to  be  a  possible  hit. 
However,  due  to  various  complications  and 
the  onset  of  the  Vietnam  War  his  song  was 
forgotten. 

When  asked  whether  he  preferred  music 
to  the  theater,  Smith  responded,  “I  do  think 
people  are  more  real  (loyal)  in  theater  than 
in  music.  In  music  there  is  a  lot  of  backstab- 
bing.  You’d  be  afraid  to  hum  a  tune  out  on 
the  street  for  fear  that  someone  would  be  be¬ 
hind  you  with  a  tape  recorder.  Theater  isn’t 
like  that.” 

Although  Smith  is  no  longer  involved  in 
the  PUC  theater  department  “due  to  philo¬ 
sophical  differences,”  he  is  still  pursuing  his 
degree  and  hopes  one  day  to  become  a  pro¬ 
fessional  playwright  and  possibly  fulfill  his 
dream  of  writing  a  musical. 
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Editor’s  Note:  The  following  list  details  pro¬ 
fessional  achievements  of  Purdue  Calumet 
faculty.  PUC  encourages  its  instructors  to 
participate  in  community  and  off-campus  pro¬ 
fessional  activities,  which,  ultimately,  enrich 
the  on-campus  educational  experience. 
APPOINTMENTS  AND  ELECTIONS: 

Maurice  E.  Dixon,  associate  professor  of 
communication  and  creative  arts,  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Region¬ 
al  Youth  Talent  Search  Project  sponsored 
by  the  Urban  League  of  Northwest  Indiana. 
The  committee  is  preparing  guidelines  for 
the  proposed  competition  involving  students 
from  area  high  schools,  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  who  have  special  performing  skills. 
The  Holiday  Star  Theater  is  participating  in 
the  project  to  showcase  the  performances  of 


the  talented  young  people. 

Judith  K.  Stryczek,  associate  professor  of 
nursing,  organized  and  presented  a  two-day 
instructors’  course  in  cardiopulmonary  re¬ 
suscitation  (CPR)  for  Indiana  University 
Northwest  nursing  department  facility,  Jan. 
5-6. 

Bonita  D.  Neff,  assistant  professor  of 
communication,  paper  titled  “Organization¬ 
al  Communication  in  Language”  accepted 
for  presentation  at  the  1984  Convention  of 
the  International  Communication  Associa¬ 
tion,  scheduled  May  25-28  in  San  Francisco. 
The  paper  was  selected  for  the  program  by 
a  judging  panel. 

Karen  L.  Fontaine,  assistant  professor  of 
nursing,  “Stress  Management,”  Lake  Sub¬ 
urban  Public  Safety  Training  Council,  High¬ 


land,  Dec.  15, 1983. 

John  E.  Friend,  director  of  intramural, 
athletic  and  recreation  programs  and  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  physical  education,  “Pur¬ 
due  Calumet  Athletics,”  Hammond  Rotary 
Club,  Nov.  29, 1983. 

Celestino  Ruiz,  associate  professor  of 
Spanish,  “How  to  Organize  and  Begin  an 
On-Campus  Program  in  Business  Spanish,” 
Modern  Language  Association  Centennial 
Convention,  New  York  City,  Dec.  27, 1983. 

Anna  M.  Kowalczyk,  visiting  instructor  in 
general  studies,  “Guidelines  for  Making 
Quality  Presentations,”  paper  accepted  for 
presentation  at  National  Conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Remedial/Develop¬ 
mental  Students  Post  Secondary  Education, 
scheduled  in  Philadelphia,  March  8-10. 

Bert  A.  Hindmarch,  professor  emeritus  of 
supervision  and  Saul  Lerner,  professor  and 
head,  Department  of  History  and  Political 
Science,  appointed  to  the  Hammond  Centen¬ 
nial  Commission  which  is  planning  activi¬ 
ties  commemorating  during  1984  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Hammond’s  incorporation 
as  a  city. 

Phoebe  L.  Bailey,  assistant  director  of 
Upward  Bound,  appointed  to  a  three-year 
term  as  member  of  the  ERIC/RCS  Evalu¬ 
ation  Committee  (Clearinghouse  of  Reading 
and  Communications  Skills)  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  The 
Clearinghouse  is  responsible  for  collecting, 
abstracting  and  indexing  education  liter¬ 
ature  relating  to  the  teaching  of  the  English 
language  arts  at  all  levels.  The  ERIC/RCS 
committee  evaluates  proposed  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  areas  of  composition,  technical 
writing,  or  computers. 

Bonita  D.  Neff,  assistant  professor  of 
communication,  appointed  Chair  of  the  Pu¬ 
blicity  Committee  for  the  1984  Convention  of 
the  Central  State  Speech  Association  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  April  12-14. 

Carol  M.  Drabek,  visiting  instructor  in  ac¬ 
counting,  elected  vice  president  of  the  Calu¬ 
met  Chapter,  National  Association  of  Ac¬ 
countants,  or  1984  term. 


ADDRESSES,  PAPERS  AND 
WORKSHOPS 

Daniel  J.  Yovich,  assistant  professor  of 
supervision,  “Workshops:  Innovation  and 
Problem  Solving,”  1984  Aerospace  En¬ 
gineering  Show,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astonautics, 
Anaheim,  CA,  Jan.  24-25, 1984. 

Karen  L.  Fontaine,  assistant  professor  of 
nursing,  “Sexuality  After  Perinatal  Loss,” 
Northwestern  University  Parental  Confer¬ 
ence,  Chicago,  IL,  Jan.  13,  1984.  Also  gave 
presentation  on  “Female  Sexuality,” 
Women’s  American  O.R.T.,  Schererville, 
Dec.  17, 1983. 


Mickey  Mantie  says . 
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Richard  V.  Van  Orman,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history,  served  as  panelist  on  topic, 

“Church,  State,  and  Constitution,”  Indiana 
Civil  Liberties  Union  Calumet  Chapter, 
Hammond,  Feb.  15, 1984. 

Daniel  Dunn,  associate  professor  of  com¬ 
munication  and  William  L.  Robinson,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  communication  and 
executive  assistant  to  the  chancellor,  “Stra¬ 
tegies  for  Increasing  Commitment  to  the 
Basic  Course:  Administrative  and  Instruc¬ 
tional”  Midwest  Basic  Course  Director’s 
Conference,  Ohio,  Feb.  2-4, 1984. 

Bert  A.  Hindmarch,  professor  emeritus  of 
supervision,  “How  the  Pullman  Strike  and 
Boycott  of  1894  Affected  Hammond  and 
Whiting,”  Robertsdale  Historical  Society, 
Whiting,  Jan.  18,  1984.  The  same  presen¬ 
tation  was  given  to  the  Munster  Kiwanis 
Club,  Jan.  23,1984. 

Doris  F.  Pierce,  associate  professor  of 
political  science,  selected  to  deliver  the 
luncheon  address,  “What  Should  Our  Stu¬ 
dents  Learn:  A  Survey  of  Student  Views,”  at 
conference  on  Teaching  Political  Science  - 
’84,  University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha, 
April  5-6, 1984. 

Roberta  L.  Dees,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics,  illustrated  lecture  on  “Math¬ 
ematics  in  the  Soviet  Union  -  A  Recent 
Look,”  Northwest  Indiana  Council  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Mathematics,  Indiana  Univeristy 
Northwest,  Gary,  Feb.  16,  1984.  She  was 
among  26  math  educators  from  throughout 
the  nation  who  visited  schools  in  the  Soviet 
Union  as  part  of  a  two- week  tour  of  the 
USSR  sponsored  by  the  Citizens  Exchange 
Council  Dec.  9-23, 1983. 


"ARTICLES: 

P.D.  Gupta,  associate  professor  of  phys¬ 
ics,  “The  Meaning  of  a  Voltemeter  Read¬ 
ing,”  American  Journal  of  Physics,  Dec. 
1983.  _  . 

Michael  J.  Flannery,  assistant  professor 
of  restaurant,  hotel  and  institutional 
management  (with  Antoinette  Colucci), 
“Educating  the  Hospitality  Student:  Suc¬ 
cessful  Teaching  Techniques  and  New 
Teaching  Methods,”  Hospitality  Education 
and  Research  Journal,  Volume  8,  No.  1, 
1983. 

Victor  Namias,  professor  of  physics,  “To 
Answer  or  Not  to  Answer:  That  is  The 
Question,”  American  Journal  of  Physics, 
Jan.  1984. 

==========^===========x=± 

BOOK  REVIEWS: 

H.  Rose  Adesiyan,  assistant  professor  of 
education  and  assistant  dean  to  the  School  of 
General  Studies,  review  of  George  Metcalf’s 
“From  Little  Rock  to  Boston:  The  History  of 
School  Desegregation,”  published  in  Choice, 
Dec.  1983. 
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A  great  way  of  He. 


ATTENTION  BSN 
CLASS  OF  1984 

Why  wait  to  start  your  nursing  career?  The  Air  Force  has  a  special 
program  for  1984  BSN’s.  If  selected,  you  can  enter  Air  Force  active 
duty  soon  after  graduation  --  without  waiting  for  the  results  of  your 
State  Boards. 

To  apply,  you  must  have  an  overall  “B”  average  and  meet  other 
basic  officer  entry  requirements. 

As  a  newly-commissioned  nurse,  you’ll  attend  a  five-month  intern¬ 
ship  at  a  major  Air  Force  medical  facility.  It’s  an  excellent  way  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  wide  range  of  experiences  you’ll  have  serving  your  country 
as  an  Air  Force  nurse  professional.  For  more  information,  contact: 

Will  Battles 

Air  Force  Nurse  Representative 
111  N.  Wabash  Ave.  Suite  1805 
Chicago,  IL  60602 
Call  Collect:  (312)  263-1207 
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Associate  nursing  program  reaccredited  until  1991 


The  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree 
program  in  Nursing  at  Purdue  Calumet  has 
had  full  accreditation  renewed  for  an  eight- 
year  period  by  the  National  League  for 
Nursing. 

Reaccreditation  of  the  two-year  degree 
program  until  1991  was  announced  by  the 
Board  of  Review  of  the  NLN,  following  a 
meeting  in  New  York  City. 

Chancellor  Richard  J.  Combs  described 
the  announcement  “as  another  major  ac- 


“It’s  their  first  exposure  to  investigative 
reporting,”  said  Lee  Goodman,  instructor 
for  the  advanced  television  production 
class.  The  advanced  production  class  is 
open  to  those  students  who  have  completed 
the  beginning  television  production  class.  In 
the  advanced  production  class,  the  students’ 
project  is  to  produce  a  documentary  pro¬ 
gram.  “They  work  in  teams,  and  do  every¬ 
thing  from  deciding  on  the  topic,  to  the  actu¬ 
al  shooting,  to  the  final  editing,”  said  Good¬ 
man. 

However,  these  videotaped  programs 
when  finished  do  not  collect  dust  on  a  shelf. 
They  are  shown  on  cable  television  by  two 
local  cable  television  firms.  In  Hammond 
and  East  Chicago,  they  can  be  seen  on  Uni¬ 
ted  Cable’s  Public  Access  channel  25.  U  S 
Cable  is  also  scheduling  these  programs  on 
its  local  channel  3. 

Goodman  praised  the  students  on  making 
good  selections  for  their  documentaries. 
One  of  these  programs,  “Making  Waves: 
Clean  Water  Campain,”  is  concerned  with 
the  dredging  of  the  Calumet  Harbor  and  the 
alleged  toxic  waste  to  be  dealt  with  there. 
“History  of  Purdue  Calumet”  is  a  program 
with  interviews  of  faculty  and  staff  who 
share  their  historical  data  of  the  Calumet 
Campus. 

The  cable  scheduling  of  these  programs  is 
as  follows:  “Making  Waves:  Clean  Water 
Campain,”  United  Cable  Feb.  17;  “North¬ 
west  Indiana  Live,”  United  Cable  Feb.  22 
and  24,  U  S  Cable  Feb.  16,  “The  Radio  Read¬ 
ing  Service,”  United  Cable  Feb.  29  and 
March  2,  U  S  Cable  Feb.  21  and  23;  “History 
of  Purdue  Calumet,”  United  Cable  March  7 
and  9,  U  S  Cable  Feb.  28  and  March  1; 
“Working  People,”  United  Cable  March  14 
and  16,  U  S  Cable  March  6  and  8;  “RSVP: 
The  Helping  Hand,”  United  Cable  March  21 
and  23,  U  S  Cable  March  13  and  15;  “Retire¬ 
ment,”  United  Cable  March  28  and  30,  U  S 
Cable  March  20  and  22.  United  Cable  chan¬ 
nel  25  showtimes  for  these  programs  are  at 
8:00  p.m.  and  U  S  Cable  showtimes  are  at 

Reptiles  studied 

Cold-blooded  as  they  may  be,  reptiles  and 
amphibians  will  still  be  the  subject  of  scien¬ 
tific  study  at  a  Herpetology  workshop  at 
Purdue  University  Calumet  this  spring. 

Scheduled  from  May  16  through  June  6, 
the  workshop  includes  field  studies  of  Indi¬ 
ana  species  and  students  will  be  expected  to 
do  independent  field  work  requiring  the  col¬ 
lection  and  identification  of  these  species. 

Participants  have  the  choice  of  attending 
a  day  session  from  9  a  ,m .  to  1  p.m .  or  an  eve¬ 
ning  class  from  6  to  10  p.m.  Each  section 
consists  of  16 class  meetings. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Werth,  associate  professor 
of  biology,  will  direct  the  workshop  over  a 
three-week  period.  His  specialized  areas  of 
research  include  herpetology  and  other  as¬ 
pects  of  zoology. 

Discussions  will  emphasize  the  evolution, 
paleontology,  taxonomy,  morphology,  phy¬ 
siology,  ecology  and  geographic  distribution 
of  amphibians  and  reptiles.  Museum  tech¬ 
niques  of  identification,  preservation  and 
caring  for  specimens  will  be  included. 

For  additional  information,  contact  Dr. 
Werth  at  the  Department  of  Biology  or  the 
Institute  for  Continuing  Education. 


complishment  by  Purdue  Calumet  in  en¬ 
couraging  continuous  improvement  of  nurs¬ 
ing  education  in  northwest  Indiana  and 
throughout  the  nation.” 

The  Department  of  Nursing  was  compli¬ 
mented  by  the  NLN  for  outstanding  curricu¬ 
lum  planning,  well  organized  instruction 
procedures,  excellent  faculty,  and  the  high 
j?  percentage  of  graduates  approved  for  li¬ 
censing  as  registered  nurses,  he  pointed  out. 

Last  month  the  department  received  spe- 


8:30  p.m. 

Lee  Goodman  feels  his  students  benefit 
greatly  from  the  hands-on  training  they  re¬ 
ceive  in  his  advanced  production  class. 
“They  are  learning  to  communicate  through 
a  new  medium.  They  are  calling  the  shots,” 
said  Goodman. 


cial  recognition  from  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Nurses  Registration  and  Nursing 
Education.  The  state  agency  complimented 
the  department  for  the  quality  of  its  associ¬ 
ate  degree  program  in  nursing  in  renewing 
annual  accreditation  for  registered  nurses, 
he  pointed  out. 

The  National  League  for  Nursing  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  nationwide  accrediting  agency 
for  nursing  education  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  and  leading  organizations  con¬ 
cerned  with  maintaining  the  highest  educa¬ 
tional  standards  in  nursing. 

The  reaccreditation  was  based  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  an  evaluation  visit  by  NLN  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  inspected  clinical  instruction 
coordinated  with  area  hospitals  and  class¬ 
room-laboratory  facilities.  Also,  a  self-eval¬ 
uation  report  was  compiled  by  the  nursing 
faculty  to  substantiate  the  ways  in  which  the 
program  meets  NLN  criteria. 

The  associate  degree  program  in  nursing 
has  been  offered  at  this  campus  since  1965 
and  has  graduated  hundreds  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  into  health  care  careers  in  hospitals, 
convalescent  homes,  medical  clinics  and 
other  areas. 

Chancellor  Combs  said  that  PUC  is  the 


first  institution  of  higher  learning  in  north¬ 
west  Indiana  to  offer  three  types  of  nursing 
programs.  In  addition  to  the  associate  de¬ 
gree  program,  there  is  the  bachelor  degree 
program,  which  also  holds  NLN  accredita¬ 
tion,  and  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in 
nursing  that  began  in  the  1983  fall  semester. 

The  bachelor  degree  program  was  initi¬ 
ated  in  1970  as  a  pioneering  curriculum 
aimed  toward  “career  mobility”  for  regis¬ 
tered  nurses  by  preparing  them  for  leader¬ 
ship  and  practitioner  roles  with  the  health 
care  professions.  Primarily,  it  is  for  gradu¬ 
ates  of  associate  degree  programs  in  nurs¬ 
ing  and  for  qualified  graduates  of  diploma 
(hospital)  nursing  schools  that  meet  Pur¬ 
due’s  academic  requisites. 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Nursing  degree 
program  is  designed  to  meet  the  critical 
need  for  nurses  with  master’s  degrees.  The 
highly  acclaimed  program  got  underway 
last  August,  thanks  to  funding  received 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  from  the  Lake  County 
Medical  Center  Development  Agency.  Im¬ 
plementation  of  the  program  was  delayed 
for  a  period  until  an  adequate  basis  of  fund¬ 
ing  could  be  developed. 


The  People 
Behind  Airborne 
Radar  Warning 
and  ECM  Systems. 


NORTHROP  CORPORATION 
Defense  Systems  Division 
600  Hicks  Road 
Rolling  Meadows,  IL  60008 

NORTHROP 


MAKIMG  ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY  WORK. 


The  people  factor  at  Northrop  DSD  continues 
to  be  the  bulwark  of  our  long  term  com¬ 
mitments  to  the  future.  We  have  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  available  for  individuals  degreed  in 
the  following: 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  (B.S./M.S.) 
COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
PHYSICS 

Our  representatives  will  be  interviewing 
campus  on  February  22,  1984. 

To  arrange  an  interview,  contact  your  College 
Placement  Director  or  Northrop's  Professional 
Employment  Office. 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
M/F/V/H. 
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SPORTS 


by  Rick  Riddering 

It  may  have  been  the  biggest  win  in  the 
history  of  Purdue  Calumet  basketball.  And, 
if  not  the  biggest  win,  it  was  the  most  satis¬ 
fying.  Most  satisfying  because  the  Lakers 
defeated  Marycrest  College  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  a  team  ranked  in  the  top  25  of  the 
NAIA.  The  final  score  was  109-99. 

Marycrest  (26-5)  is  the  highest  scoring 
team  in  the  country,  averaging  93  points  per 
game.  Going  into  the  game,  the  Lakers  were 
averaging  only  74  ppg. 

The  key  to  the  Lakers’  offensive  explosion 
was  four  players  scoring  in  double  figures, 
three  of  them  with  more  than  20.  Darnell 
Mardis  led  all  scorers  with  27,  Chuck  Al¬ 
brecht  had  24,  Bernard  Millard  had  22  and 
Tony  Garvey  added  16. 

Another  key  to  the  victory  was  the  Lakers 
field  goal  percentage.  They  shot  56%  (44  of 
79)  from  the  field  compared  to  their  season 
average  of  48% 

Another  dominating  factor  in  the  victory 
was  the  rebound  category.  PUC  outre- 
bounded  Marycrest  42-22.  Mardis  led  both 
teams  with  9,  followed  by  Garvey  with  8  and 
Millard  with  7. 

Five  technical  fouls  were  called  in  the 
contest,  three  on  Marycrest  and  two  on 
PUC’s  Mardis  for  touching  the  basketball 
after  a  basket  was  scored. 

The  Lakers  led  at  halftime,  57-56.  Curtis 


Lewis  tipped  in  an  Albrecht  shot  with  56  sec¬ 
onds  left  in  the  half  to  tie  the  score  at  55.  j 
Marycrest’s  Darryl  Smith  sunk  a  freethrow 
to  put  his  team  in  front  by  one.  With  three 
seconds  remaining,  Millard  hit  a  25-footer  to 
give  the  Lakers  the  advantage. 

After  the  pause,  the  Lakers  came  out 
smoking.  The  Lakers  performed  with  excel¬ 
lence.  Albrecht  was  near-perfect,  hitting 
from  all  over  the  floor.  He,  Millard,  and 
Tony  Vermejan,  the  Laker  guards,  con-' 
trolled  the  game  with  ease. 

At  3:36,  Mardis  took  a  pass  from  Verme¬ 
jan  and  capped  the  Laker  victory  with 
slam-dunk  that  dusted  the  rafters.  That 
made  the  score  of  103-89  and  left  the  Mary 
crest  bench  in  dead  silence.  The  game  was 
in  the  bag  for  the  Lakers  and  the  Homecom¬ 
ing  crowd  of  1000  plus  showed  their  appreci¬ 
ation  with  an  uproar. 

The  next  day  brought  the  Lakers  to  Big 
Rapids,  Michigan  to  face  a  tough  Ferris 
State  University  squad.  PUC  suffered  a  77- 
~64  loss  to  the  NCAA  Division  II  team. 

The  Lakers  never  came  closer  than  10 
points  to  Ferris  State  as  they  dropped  their 
record  to  15-12.  PUC  was  paced  by  Darnell 
Mardis  and  Bernard  Millard  who  both 
scored  16.  Chuck  Albrecht  chipped  in  with 
14.  Mardis  dominated  the  boards,  hauling  in 
10  rebounds. 


Tony  Garvey  takes  a  rebound  up  and  lays  it  in  for  two. 


c  Chronicle  photo/Davr  Station  I 


Defense  does  job 


Lady  Lakers  outrun  IUPUI 


by  Bernardo G.  Mancha 

Once  the  Purdue  Calumet  Lady  Lakers 
get  untracked,  it  is  very  difficult  to  suppress 
them.  And  even  more  so  if  it  is  Homecom¬ 
ing. 

On  Friday,  the  Lady  Lakers  took  care  of 
Homecoming  business  as  they  walloped  In¬ 
diana  University-Purdue  University  of  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  75-58,  to  improve  their  record  to 
11-9  and  enhance  their  chances  for  a  playoff 
position. 

Just  like  in  past  games,  the  Lady  Lakers 
took  time  to  get  warmed-up  and  only  played 
good  enough  to  be  tied  with  the  IUPUI 
Metros  at  28  all  as  the  first  half  ended. 
Sandy  Love  took  charge  of  a  struggling 
Lady  Laker  team  as  she  scored  10  points  to 
bring  the  Lady  Lakers  back  from  a  9  point 
deficit. 

A  rejuvenated  Lady  Laker  team  took  the 
court  as  they  controlled  every  facet  of  the 
contest,  especially  defense.  And  once  they 
took  the  lead,  they  never  looked  back. 

“We  played  much  tougher  in  the  second 
period,”  Platt  said,  “Everyone  rebounded 
well  and  our  defense  did  the  job.”  Guards 
Carrie  Moynihan  and  Brenda  Clark,  led  the 
Lady  Lakers  in  the  second  half  with  their 
aggressiveness  and  ball  control.  They  both 
had  seven  steals  as  well  as  10  and  17  points, 
respectively. 

Paula  Papich  and  Love  led  all  scorers 
■with  18  points  apiece. 


Millard  leaves  Cougars 


in  “scraps 

by  Kenneth  A.  Calaway 

Bernard  “Magic”  Millard. 

“Who’s  he?” 

He’s  a  basketball  player  for  the  Purdue 
Cal  Lakers. 

“So,  what  can  he  do?” 

Everything.  At  least  he  made  believers 
out  of  the  Saint  Francis  Cougars  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  Feb.  2,  as  he  led  the  Lakers  to  a 
72-65  home  court  victory. 

Millard  led  both  teams  with  27  points,  five 
assists,  four  steals,  and  seven  turn  overs. 
Millard  was  second  highest  in  rebounds  with 
four,  while  Laker  Kent  Sieb  had  five. 

Millard  and  his  team  led  the  Cougars  by  at 
least  five  points  nearly  the  whole  game,  but 
with  approximately  twelve  minutes  left  in 
the  second  half,  and  a  ten  point  lead,  Coach 
Larry  Liddle  spread  out  his  offense  and  be¬ 
gan  to  slow  things  down;  this  led  to  some 
problems  and  the  Lakers  began  to  look 
sloppy,  but  Liddle  did  not-  let  this  last  for 
long. 

“The  offense  was  running  bad  at  the  time. 
You’ve  got  to  have  a  control  game,”  said 


;  scores  27 

Laker  Assistant  Coach  Tom  Linger.  “Basi¬ 
cally  we  just  wanted  to  see  how  it  would 
work  in  game  situation.” 

“When  we  spread  the  offense  out  we’re 
not  just  trying  to  run  time  off  the  clock; 
we’re  looking  for  a  layup  or  a  close  shot.  We 
had  the  layups,  but  we  didn’t  execute.  In¬ 
stead,  we  turned  the  ball  over,”  said  Linger. 

“We  need  to  work  on  our  stall,  especially 
before  the  tournament,”  said  Chuck  Al¬ 
brecht.  “In  a  stall,  you  get  fouled  a  lot.” 

Getting  fouled  is  one  thing  that  Tony  Ver¬ 
mejan,  Bernard  Millard,  and  Tony  Garvey 
do  not  seem  to  mind.  Vermejan  leads  the 
Lakers  with  a  hot  81.4%  from  the  line  with 
Millard,  79.3%,  and  Garvey,  79.2%,  closely 
following. 

Against  St.  Francis,  Vermejan  hit  4-4,  Mil¬ 
lard  hit  9-10,  and  Garvey  put  in  2-2  at  the 
free-throw  line. 

Scoring  leaders  for  the  game  were,  of 
course,  Bernard  Millard,  with  the  game 
high  27  points,  and  Chuck  Albrecht  and  Tony 
Garvey  both  with  14  points. 


Lakers  hammer 
top-ranked  Marycrest 


( 'Technically'  ’  speaking 


Sandy  Love  shoots  over  IUPUI  defender. 

< Chronicle  photo  'Dave  Sip lion  • 


Dawn’s  Beauty  Salon 


2323  169th  St.  (across  from  Campus) 


Phone  (219)  845-9214 

OPEN:  Tues.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat. 


Haircuts  $7°° 

Perms  SSOoo&SSS00 

Men  or  Women 

$1°°off  on  Haircuts  j 
$5°°off  on  Perms  | 

WITH  COUPON  | 


WHEN  ARMY  NURSES  MOVE, 

THEY  TAKE  THEIR  SENIORITY 
WITH  THEM 

Army  nurses  are  officers.  They  never  lose  status  by  moving,  as  so  often  happens  in 
civilian  hospitals. 

In  fact,  the  Army  encourages  mobility  and  growth.  You’re  encouraged  to  continue 
your  education  in  clinical  specialties  such  as  Intensive  Care,  OR,  Pediatrics,  OB,  or 

Anesthesia  and  to  attend  conferences  both  inside  and  outside  the  Army. 

If  you  have  a  BSN  and  are  registered  to  practice  in  the  US  or  Puerto  Rico,  or  you’re  j 
still  a  student,  talk  to  an  Army  Nurse  Recruiter.  It  could  be  a  very  happy  move. 

SGT  Moore  or  SGT  Haggard 

(815)727-9120 

CALL  COLLECT 

ARM  Y,  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 


Popopinions 

’  Dreaming  about  scandal- 
free  Olympics?  Keep  dreaming! 


Sports  Shorts?? 


Michael  Hayes  is  not  a  defensive  player.  His  shorts  tell  the  story ! 

(Chronicle  photo/Kathy  Deasy) 


Stood 


Shorts 


Raquetball 

courts 

estimated 

Contractors  have  been  estimating  the  cost 
of  repairing  the  damaged  raquetball  courts 
in  the  PUC  physical  education  recreation 
building.  Director  of  Physical  Plant  Larry 
Beck  said,  “We’re  trying  to  find  the  fastest 
and  the  cheapest  (contractor).”  He  said 
that  he  guessed  that  the  courts  will  be  re¬ 
paired  by  March  15. 

Athletic  director  John  Friend  said, 
"We’re  losing  about  $300  a  week  in  revenue, 
but  we  can  worry  about  the  budget  later. 
What  worries  me  most  is  that  raquetball 
was  all  fired  up.  Everyday  a  kid  calls  to  re¬ 
serve  a  court.” 


The  raquetball  courts  were  flooded  when 
a  water  pipe  broke  over  the  semester  break. 
Friend  said  that  three  courts  were  severely 
damaged,  but  that  all  four  needed  to  be  re¬ 
placed. 

Upcoming 

events 

IM  Table  Tennis  —  Single  elimination 
tourney  for  men,  women,  and  Co-Ed  dou¬ 
bles.  Call  ext.  290. 

IM  Volleyball  —  Co-Ed  league  will  be 
starting  at  the  end  of  February.  Don’t  miss 
the  meeting  on  Feb.  22  at  4 : 00.  Call  ext.  290. 

IM  One-on-One  Basketball  —  Tourney 
starts  on  Feb.  20.  Sign-up  in  intramural 
office  or  come  on  tourney  day  at  6 : 00. 


by  Mark  Popovich 

This  was  going  to  be  the  year!  I  just  knew 
it.  Nothing  that  George  Orwell  said  could 
change  that.  Ah,  1984,  the  Olympic  year;  I 
had  dreamed  of  this  since  I  was  “knee-high 
to  a  grasshopper.”  That  is  a  lot  of  dreaming. 

This  year,  1984,  was  going  to  be  the  year  of 
the  scandal-free  Olympics.  What  did  you 
say?  I’m  still  dreaming?!?  Well,  I  guess  I 
am.  I  just  figured  that  the  civilized  people  of 
the  world  could  get  together  for  12  days  and 
play  games  without  any  hassle.  Boy,  was  I 
wrong! 

This  year  is  the  year  of  the  quasi-profes¬ 
sional  hockey  player.  I  realize  that  some  of 
the  players  did  sign  pro  contracts  and  others 
even  played  a  few  games  in  the  N.H.L.  Yet, 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  based 
its  decisions  rather  unprofessionally  on  the 
testimony  of  one  man.  This  is  the  same  man 
who  is  trying  to  get  gold  medals  revoked 
from  a  couple  of  1980  U.S.  Hockey  players. 

I’m  surprised  that  they  haven’t  expelled 
players  just  for  thinking  about  turning  pro. 

It’s  like  a  group  of  kids  playing  in  a  school- 
yard.  They  can’t  be  together  for  12  minutes 
without  getting  into  an  argument.  So,  they 
make  up  rules  to  clarify  what  it  is  they  are 
arguing  about.  They  also  make  these  rules 
to  avoid  further  arguments.  Soon,  however, 
the  rules  are  bent  and,  inevitably,  broken. 
This  goes  on  until  what  started  out  as  a 
game  has  become  a  battle  of  wills  and  the 
one  who  gives  in  is  the  loser. 

It  is  no  different  at  the  Olympics.  The  only 
difference  is  that  a  committee  (the  I  OC.) 
makes  and  breaks  the  rules  and  the  athletes 
suffer.  The  people  of  the  world  also  suffer. 
They  must  endure  these  12  days  while  hear¬ 
ing  more  about  politics  than  about  great  ath¬ 
letic  feats.  The  I.O.C.,  should  let  the  athletes 
do  what  they  do  best,  compete.  That  way, 
when  the  games  are  completed,  we  can  say 
I  that  the  gold-medal  winners  are  truly  the 
I  best  athletes. 

j  So,  once  again,  this  year  the  Olympics  will 


come  and  go.  All  eyes  will  watch  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  will  see  the  sur¬ 
prises  and  the  flops.  Then,  everybody  will 
take  a  deep  breath  and  sigh.  And  everybody 
will  have  a  sense  of  relief.  A  sense  of  relief 
that  we  don’t  have  to  go  through  this  again 
until  1988. 

A  scandal-free  Olympics?  I  just  might  be 
dreaming  forever! 


Popo  Quiz 


O.K.  all  of  you  Olympic  buffs,  try  your 
hand  at  this  quiz. 

1 .  Who  founded  the  modern  Olympics? 

2.  What  is  the  Olympic  motto? 

3.  What  are  the  colors  of  the  five  Olympic 
rings? 

4.  What  sport  was  Boris  Onisshchenko 
caught  cheating  at  in  the  Montreal  Olym¬ 
pics? 

5.  What  country  won  the  1960  gold  medal  in 
hockey? 

6.  What  movie  Tarzan  won  the  400-meter 
freestyle  at  the  1932  Olympics? 

7.  What  black  U.S.  runner,  crippled  as  a 
child,  struck  gold  at  the  1960  Olympics? 

8.  How  many  Olympic  medals  has  gym¬ 
nast  Cathy  Rigby  won? 

9.  Who  was  the  only  female  athlete  at  the 
1976  summer  Olympics  not  given  a  sex  test? 
10.  What  country  won  the  first  gold  medal  in 
the  first  modern  Olympics? 
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Contraceptive  Services  Gan  mi-mu 


Pregnancy  Tests 
A  bortions 


Merrillville  769-3500 
Hammond  845-0848 
East  Chicago  392-8386 


INTERESTED  IN 
SAVING  MONEY? 


Then  pick  up  your 
Free  Savings  Card  at  the 
information  desk 

SPONSORED  BY  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 


Earn  Over  $900 A  Month 
While  Still  In  School. 

Juniors!  Seniors!  If  you're  a  math,  engineering  or  physical  sciences  major, 
you  might  qualify  to  get  a  check  for  /  - 
more  than  $900  every  month. 


-/• 


It’s  part  of  the  Navy  's  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Officer  Candidate 
Program.  And  the  nearly 
522,000  you  can  earn  while 
still  in  school  is  just  the 
start. 


..., II 


When  you  successfully 
complete  your  studies  and  \ 
become  a  Naval  officer.  you'W^si-; 
receive  an  additional  56,000^ 
bonus.  On  top  of  that  you  receive  a  year  of  graduate- level  training  you  can't 
get  any  where  else  at  any  price. 

As  an  officer  in  today's  Nuclear  Navy  you  have  a  career  advantage  no  civilian 
job  can  offer.  The  Navy  operates  over  half  the  nuclear  reactors  in  America. 
The  early  responsibility  and  unequalled  experience  you  get  as  a  member  of 
the  nuclear  propulsion  officer  team  place  you  among  the  nation's  most 
respected  professionals  in  one  of  the  world  s  fastest  growing  fields. 

In  addition  to  the  professional  advantages,  as  a  nuclear- trained  officer,  after 
four  years  with  regular  promotions  and  pay  increases  you  ean  be  earning  as 
much  as  537 .400.  That's  in  addition  to  a  full  benefits  package. 

Find  out  more  about  the  unique  and  rewarding  Nuclear  Propulsion  Officer 
Candidate  Program  Call  or  write  the  Naval  Management  Programs  Office: 

Naval  Management  Programs,  Navy  Recruiting  District 
Bldg  41,  NAS,  Code  20,  Glenview,  IL.  60026 
(312)724-8778  (call  collect) 

Navy  Officers  Get  Responsibility  Fast. 


PHOTO  OPINION 
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Question:  What  do  you  feel  is  PUC’s 
number  one  problem?  (besides 
parking) 


Chronicle  Photos/KathyiDeasy 


Ann  Kulik 
HESS  Jr. 

Meeting  people:  I’m  a  transfer  student 
from  a  residential  campus  where  everyone 
knew  everyone  else.  Here  students  seem  to 
just  come  to  class  and  then  leave,  never  get 
ting  involved  in  any  activities. 


Sue  Cummins 
Nursing  Fr. 


Grading  scales:  After  attending  IUN  it 
has  taken  time  to  get  used  to  certain  teach¬ 
ers’  grading  scales.  I  have  had  to  make 
quite  an  adjustment  between  the  two. 


m 


Paul  Cutgrove 
HESS  Grad. 

The  Exit  Exam?-  Because  the  grading 
standards  are  ambiguous  and  your  course 
work  won’t  be  credited  if  you  fail  the  exam. 
The  test  should  be  used  like  a  final  exam  and 
not  be  used  as  the  only  determinent  of  pass¬ 
ing  or  failing.  '* 


Russ  Burns 
EMT  Jr. 

Apathy,  not  enough  school  spirit.  Students 
don’t  seem  to  have  anything  to  bind  them  to¬ 
gether.  It  seems  like  you’re  just  passing 
time  here. 


Sally  Dyrhaug 
HESS  Fr. 


Kirk  Marrie 
HESS  Soph. 


The  Exit  Exam :  I  feel  it’s  unfair  because! 
Lafayette  students  aren’t  required  to  take 
the  exam  and  since  everyone  receives  their' 
degree  from  Purdue  we  shouldn't  be  re 
quired  to  take  it. 


The  Exit  Exam:  I  don’t  think  it’s  fair,  be¬ 
cause  no  other  school  requires  it  not  even 
Purdue  Lafayette.  So  why  give  it  to  students; 
of  a  commuter  campus  where  they  usually 
have  to  worry  about  work  along  with  going 
to  school. 


Rose  Kliza 
EMT  Soph. 

Scheduling:  All  my  classes  were  original¬ 
ly  scheduled  in  the  Gyte  building  and  at  the 
last  minute  one  was  changed  to  the  “K” 
building  without  any  justification. 


Jeff  Cor  os 
EMT  Jr. 

Quiet  study  areas :  The  library  is  basically 
the  only  area  to  study.  The  enforcement  of 
silence  in  the  library  is  the  staff’s  responsi¬ 
bility.  They  pass  this  responsibility  on  to  the 
students  which  causes  bad  feelings  among 
students. 


RESEARCH  PAPERS 


14  789  to  choose  from  —  all  sublets' 
Rush  $2  for  the  current.  306-page  cata¬ 
log.  Custom  research  &  thesis  assis¬ 
tance  also  available. 

Research.  1  1  322  Idaho  Ave..  #206WA. 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90025  (2 1 3)  477-8226 


Dannybear,  I  love  you!  Happy  Anniversary, 

Babe!  Love,  Cuddles. 

******* 

Still  loving  embryos  and  singing  their 
praises!  Brian. 

******* 

Will  pay  cash  on  a  weekly  basis  for  copies  of 
this  semester’s  Physics  218  notes.  Contact 
Marc  at  767-8310. 

******* 

Krazy  Kat:  You’re  the  least  ugliest  and 

blobbiest.  XXOO  Ignatz. 

******* 

Madge:  Has  Jersey  devoured  you  and  your 
formerly  unsurpassed  skills  in  the  art  of  cor¬ 
respondence?  Where,  oh  where  have  you 
gone? 

******* 

Cabbage  Patch  Kid  For  Sale.  $3  or  best  of¬ 
fer.  Call  555-5555  and  ask  for  Scoots. 

*•••••* 

Will  type  term  papers  at  home,  $1.75  per 
page.  Home  phone:  845-4425  or  931-7544.  Ask 
for  Eileen. 

***»♦*» 

Free  Rape  Seminars  and  pamphlets.  Call 

Marianne  at  S.T.O.P.P. I. T. 

....... 

Free  Psych.  Brochure,  “Projection?  Trans¬ 
ference?  -Or  Too  Many  Burgers?”  Contact: 

Mr.  Nate  and  the  Squirrels. 

******* 

Who-o-o-oa.  Domino. 


Wanted:  Business  Manager  for  Chronicle 
staff.  We  need  someone  to  manage  our 
funds.  You  will  be  rewarded  with  great  busi¬ 
ness  experience  and  the  undying  personal 
gratitude  of  an  overworked  staff  (only  you 
can  stop  our  constant  griping  about  how 
hard  we  work).  Call  Ext.  547. 

******* 

FREE--Save  these  two  cats  from  the  Hu¬ 
mane  Society.  Healthy  and  well-mannered. 
No  room  in  my  house.  Call  ext.  323. 

******* 

Keyboard  player  and  Key /Bass/Sax  looking 
for  Guitarist  and  Drummer  w/Vocals  to 
form  working  band.  Pop  originals,  Cars, 
Utopia.  Pro  ability  essential.  Call  Matt  (219) 
932-6608  or  Karl  (219)  931-4720. 


“It’s  a  jungle  out 
there,  but  look 
what  we  found!” 


Lee:  Thanks  for  everything.  I  really  en¬ 
joyed  your  company  and  Nancy  is  just  crazy 
for  Dan.  AnnW. 

******* 

FOUND :  Eyeglasses,  watches,  and  soft  con¬ 
tact  lenses.  Owner  must  identify  at  the  in¬ 
formation  desk. 

******* 

Babysitter  wanted.  Part-time  in  my  house 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings.  For  de¬ 
tails  call  Cathy  after  5  p.m.  at  845-0695. 

******* 

Typing:  Accuracy,  quality,  and  quick  serv¬ 
ice  for  all  your  typing  needs.  College 
themes,  essays,  and  research  papers  wel¬ 
comed.  No  jobs  too  big  or  too  small.  $1  per 

page.  Call  Cathy  at  845-0695. 

******* 

Desperate  student.  I  need  someone  to  do 
typing.  Willing  to  pay  $1  per  page.  Call  924- 

2493  and  ask  for  Tom. 

******* 

Carousel  slide  projector,  never  used.  $90. 
Call  933-9112,  after  3:30  p.m.  weekdays.  All 
day  on  weekends. 


WANTED:  TAMM  YE  SMITH. 

Aerobic  exercise  classes  are  now  FREE  at 
the  PUC  Gym  with  Student  Service  Fee 
(SSF)  card.  Hours:  MWF  12:30 - 1:304  3-4. 
Return  to  the  Calumet  Campus  at  once  or 
face  arrest!  Signed  Communication  318  - 
Persuasion  Class. 

******* 

For  rent:  3-room  apartment  in  North  Ham¬ 
mond.  $185/month,  all  utilities  included. 
Phone  932-3897. 

******* 

For  sale:  Black  padded  bar  w/2  stools. 
Height  -  37”,  width  -  18-1/2”,  length  -  52”. 
$250.  Also,  stereo  component  set,  $100,  and 

19”  color  TV,  $100.  Phone  883-8873. 

******* 

For  Sale:  Engagement  rings  (a  whole  draw¬ 
er  full) .  Must  sacrifice.  No  more  fiances.  All 
sizes,  shapes,  and  cuts  from  J.  D.  Roben- 
stone.  Contact  Joe  Elherd  at 

IVE-GOT-AROK. 

******* 

Are  you  a  fan  of  “Lou  Grant?”  Would  you 
like  to  take  a  crack  at  being  Billie  Newman? 
Joe  Rossi?  —  How  about  Mrs.  Pynchon? 
Then  try  your  hand  at  writing  news  for  the 
Chronicle.  We  need  a  few  good  persons  to  be 

reporters.  Call  Ext.  547. 

******* 

Mesh  playpen  and  Busy  box.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  $20.  933-9112,  weekdays  after  3:30 
p.m.  or  all  day  on  weekends. 

******* 

Will  type  term  papers  at  home,  $1.75  per 
page.  Home  phone:  845-4425  or  931-7544.  Ask 
for  Eileen. 


